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Foreword 


1 her remarkable book, The Privilege Was Mine’, Princess Shakov- 
Koy, a Russian emigré who by an extraordinary and probably 
mique chance was able to return to her native country, thirty-five 
wears later, as the wife of a foreign diplomat, gives her reasons for 
yelieving that a non-conformist underground literature — perhaps 
nly passed from hand to hand in manuscript — may still survive 
n Soviet Russia. She found everywhere signs of an intense dis- 
atisfaction with the official literature blessed by the Party and 
bumped out on to the book-hungry public; she noted how quickly, 
ind how eagerly, when the Kruschev ‘thaw’ first began, the 
pportunity was seized by writers to express anti-establishment 
ews; and she came to the conclusion that: ‘however rigorous the 
ensorship, however industriously the authorities have tried to 
ear out the deep roots of purely Russian civilization, nothing 
an prevent the Russians finding them again through Pushkin, 
rolstoi, Turgenev, Tutchev and many others’. It is surely significant 
hat it was a Russian writer, Zamyatin, who made the splendid 
bbservation (and he made it in 1922) which she quotes to sum 
he whole situation up: ‘Real literature can exist only if it is written, 
hot by fawning and hamstrung Civil Servants, but by lunatics and 
hermits, heretics, dreamers and revolutionaries.’ 

| This spring we celebrate the centenary of the birth of the poet 
\. E. Housman. As a shyly admiring undergraduate thirty years 
go, I would sometimes spot him from my window, walking across 
frinity Great Court: neat, reserved, conventionally dressed with 
high stiff collar and umbrella in hand at the slightest sign of rain, 
n0 one could have looked less like a lunatic or a heretic. A hermit, 
perhaps; but a hermit-pedant whose only pleasure in life seemed 
o be to blast the reputations of his fellow-pedants; in fact, one 
ould not help thinking, the most unlikely person in the world 
o have been the author of the plangent ditties of The Shropshire Lad. 
The truth is, that writing poetry was a kind of underground 
Ctivity in the life that Housman chose for himself. No one knows 
what the emotional sources of it were: in the light of the fairly 
ecent discovery of his youthful infatuation for a fellow under- 
raduate, Moses Jackson, guesses can be made; but they are un- 
upported by any satisfactory evidence, and it even seems likely 
hat the idyllic rustic boyhood on Wenlock Edge was largely an 
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ention or Theocritean fantasy. When The Shropshire Lad was 
‘st published, in 1896, it was at Housman’s own expense, and 
ery few people bought it. It was only gradually that it came to 
Pquire the popularity it still to a large extent enjoys, and mainly 
fiecause this secretion of a poet’s underground life, totally anti- 
hristian explicitly and anti-social implicitly, became a semi-under- 
| round movement itself in the generation that was flung into the 
r. ‘st World War. 
There i is no smoke without fire in art, even though the fire may 
Ne very small. We are impatient now with the often guyed ex- 
ortations to suicide and the morbid interest in the condemned 
ell at Shrewsbury gaol, we laugh at all the sentimentality about 
ghtfoot lads’ and (distinctly less often) ‘rose-lipt maidens’, and 
e suspect, uncomfortably, that the poet found an unusual, 
eudian excitement in 
Something to do with violence and the poor. 
| But underneath all this was a real philosophical standpoint and 
real poetic power. It is not merely the intense nostalgia for youth 
nd the lost beauty of the English countryside that creates the 
ersistent appeal of Housman’s poetry, but the uncompromising 
foic pessimism of such lines as 
| Therefore, since the world has still 
Much good, but much less good than ill, 
And while the sun and moon endure 
Luck’s a chance, but trouble’s sure, 
I’d face it as a wise man would, 
And train for ill and not for good. 
Be frhcre else in English poetry can the mood of nostalgic grieving 
thd rational despair be found so fruitfully combined, except perhaps 
ih Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam (the centenary of the publication 
ff which, by an odd coincidence, also falls this spring). Omar’s 
Mnswer to human defeat lies in the hedonistic banishing of care, 
Vhile Housman offers only stoic acceptance; but in both cases 
jhe message, the attitude has been transmuted and made worthwhile 
br us by a melodious epigrammatic mastery of expression — without 
Vhich it would have been forgotten long ago. 
# Next month we shall publish an extremely youthful poetic 
ixercise of Housman’s which, curious in itself, is interesting because 
t shows that he wanted to be a poet long before the still mysterious 
vents of 1895 precipitated almost the whole of The Shropshire Lad 
ind a great deal of Last Poems. 
; JOHN LEHMANN 
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Seven Poems 
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-uan Ramon Jiminez was born at Moguer, near Huelva, in 1881. 
iz poetry is bound within the Andalusian tradition, yet trans- 
_cends provinciality as completely as does that of Lorca; it is 
precisely as the andaluz universal that he is most admired. But 
ea’s powerful dramatic qualities are lacking in Juan Ramén’s 
etry as in his private life; delicate in health and retiring, his one 
dyenture’ was his pursuit to America and final capture of his 
fure wife—Zenobia Camprubf, herself distinguished as the trans- 
for of Synge and of Rabindranath Tagore. They were married in 
16, and lived discreetly in Madrid until the Civil War, when they 
opted a self-imposed exile in Puerto Rico; where his final years 
ere marked by a deepening pessimism, symbolized well enough 
‘the award of his 1956 Nobel Prize—a few days before Zenobia’s 
ath. He himself died less than a year later. 

The quality of Juan Ramdn’s poetry on which he himself chiefly 
sisted was simplicity. It is concerned with truth, precise and un- 
orned; with accuracy of observation, both of the external world 
d of its effects on the poet’s mind. His poems often seem to do 
tle more than paint an immediate scene, capture an impression. 
t his very insistence on the immediacy of the passing moment, 
instante de oro, emphasizes its transitoriness: the old Spenserian 
eme of mutability is never far removed from Jimenez’ verse, and 
constant presence off-stage, as it were, adds a sense of profundity 
d pervading melancholy to his apparent artlessness. His poems 
e, as he once pointed out, at the same time simple and extremely 
mplicated — ‘difficult’. 

Often enough, he is describing the Spanish scene, the landscape 
hich so delighted Rilke when he visited that country — ‘because 
ere, the external thing itself—tower, mountain, bridge—already 
ssesses the stupendous, unsurpassable intensity of those inner 
uivalents by means of which it might have been represented’. 
id the real virtue of the directness and simplicity of Jimenez’ 
agery is that it succeeds in communicating the intensity of the 
‘ing itself’ without interposing unnecessary elements or symbols. 
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JUAN RAMON JIMENEZ 
I 
Rain upon the river. 


Turning to trembling 

the slender rushes 

on the long green bank ... 
and what mad scents are there 
of chilly yellow! 


Rain on the river. 


My boat moves like a dream 
in a distant world. 

O long green bank! 

O lost reeds! 


and O my heart! 


Rain upon the river. 
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Rose-coloured roofs 
in the dawn. The cocks, 
upright, metallic, 
startle the pallid 
stars. 

O tree 
flowering with birds! 


A bell sings 

in the smoky light. 
The waters are filled 
with gold, with scarlet, 
and blue of the sky, 
and the heart is filled 
with a sudden love. 


Through the clear air 
comes news of the valley 
and the sea. 

The sun 
shouts, ‘Open! Open!’ 
to the waiting windows. 


| 
bt. | 
| 
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The coachman starts to sing. 

The far-off eucalyptus trees, 

already dim with night, reveal 

the rhythmic smoke of the train. 
Beneath the bridge, 

Rio Tinto 

runs a red ripple towards the town. 
Vast, the sea-meadow. Anda little boy 
shouts, Adios! to the passing train, 
and the dry sand grits beneath the wheels. 
A smell of mouldering shellfish. . .. 


(1912) 


s: 


Down in the shades, caressing 
the rocks’ naked feet, 
a sea of soft indigo, 

and I. 


The end is in sight, 

and it is the nothing of before. 

I am within, and nothing is as yet 
but the gates of sleep. 


Cloud, white cumulus, holding 
the invisible sun, pink. ... 


From now on, 
wherever I go will be here. 
I am at that centre 
where that which comes and that which goes 
unite the disillusionments 
of arrival, of departure. 


Cloud, white cumulus, holding 


the invisible sun, scarlet... . 
(1916) 
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~e_b — 5 
I would wish my book to be, 
like the sky at night, 
a truth without a history. 


So that, like the sky, at every moment, 
’ it might give all, 
all, and all its stars— 


Not childhood, youth, nor old age might detract 
nor add to its infinite beauty. 
(19 


6 


The child, so fast asleep, 
while the birds are singing 
and the branches swaying, 
while the giant sun is smiling. 


In the golden shadows 
(a century? a second?) 
the child is sleeping; 
far from his mind is 
the brief, the eternal; 


the breezes are singing 
and the waters swaying 
and the giant sun is smiling. 


(1923; 
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The sea is forever awake, 

the sea is awake now, even at noon, 

when all are sleeping except for you and me 

(and he who is working elsewhere, by the hour,) 
I more than anyone am aware of you, 

desired and desiring God, 

spurting forth — unveiled 

watcher of our leisure — 

from the light and the shade, melting into the sea, 
melting into the open sea. 


The lights you reflect 

are messages to the sun, 

fountains of white and luminous gold 
refreshing the all-white sun. 


And the sun fills you with its internal fires 

as the moon filled you at night, 

and as you were the moon, so are you now the sun, 
you are everything. ... 


(1949) 
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Open the Door, Richard! 


Translated from the Swedish by Naomi Walford 
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pen the door... . 
They were telling me to open the door, and I wouldn’) 
They didn’t just tell me, they begged me, and wh 
begging was no good they threatened, and when threats didn’t wo 
they kept quiet for a bit; they whispered breathlessly, eagerly 
standing absolutely still outside the door as if they wanted t 
hypnotize it. Or perhaps hypnotize me through the keyhole. 

Hyp-no-tize.... 

But I wouldn’t open it. And not only that—I retreated furthe 
and further into the room, as far as I could get—as far as the be 
in the corner. I lay down on that bed and covered my head wit 
the pillow, so as not to hear, not to see, not to know. And ye 
sometimes I do know—the thing I have to know forces its wai 
in to me along infernal channels which it would take all the pillow) 
in the world to block. I had only one—a good pillow, thick, clos: 
and soft—but what good was that, now! 

What good. No good at all, and yet there are moments in thi 
locked room when all torment suddenly ceases, when the pillow 
is enough, and a calm joy—sweet as honey—flows into me. Al 
such moments I am open; I see myself as an ocean receiving : 
broad, gentle river in its arms, and allowing itself to be kissee 
into warmth and happiness by its mild waters. At these rari 
moments I can even release myself from the pillow, let it fall of 
the bed, and with my neck resting on my clasped hands look tht 
ceiling above me in the eye. Then it’s not just a locked door thai 
separates me from the people out there—not just a long, narrow 
room full of silence—but something much stronger, much more 
ruthless in its power to isolate. 

But something had happened outside, for suddenly someone— 
either Knut or Inge—took a hard step towards the door and begar 
knocking on it with his knuckles, and although the person knockin; 
wasn’t altogether sober, yet there was diabolical calculation ir 
that knock. It didn’t attack first one part of the door and ther 
another, but concentrated on one spot just above the handle, anc 
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(Ppplied itself to it with as calm and terrible an obstinacy as if it 
meant to pierce a hole through the door and so compel me. 
| Let them keep on, I thought jubilantly—let them break their 
snuckles, bash their hands until they bleed. God, how wrong they 
are if they think they can make me turn the key before I choose. 
| So for the moment I could leave the pillow where it was; for the 
moment it almost tickled me that anyone should wear out his 
nuckles on my account. I stretched myself out on my bed; I was 
‘pn holiday. I knew it wouldn’t last long. This wasn’t the first time 
it had happened, and so I knew it wouldn’t last long. Soon enough 
[ should find that whoever was knocking wasn’t knocking at the 
cold, insensible door but on my warm, aching body. Knuckles 
always know what they want—knuckles always know where it 
lurts most—knuckles are so used to my body that they find the 
most sensitive spots unaided. 
Then the knocking stopped for an instant, and Knut whispered 
i(so it was he who had been knocking): 
‘Open up, my sweet—come now, my sweet, open up, open up!’ 
Then there was silence; silence outside the door, that is; and 
sbecause it was so quiet outside the door I could hear the cracked, 
jdrunken voices in the kitchen. Women there, too. I knew they’d 
#brought women with them, but not even that touched me now. 
As long as I had the strength not to open the door, nothing could 
jtouch me. 
Now I heard them muttering again outside. I was proud and 
happy enough not to strain my ears to catch what they were saying 
about me. I knew they were baffled, I knew I had the upper hand. 
They couldn’t do anything to me as long as the kitchen was full 
jof their tipsy friends. A husband can’t tell a drunken friend that 
his wife has ‘locked herself in and won’t come out, the witch’. 
If he did the friend would laugh, and every scrap of that laughter 
would pierce the husband’s soul like a bomb-splinter. He’d lose 
face, and face is a drunk’s most precious possession—and not 
only a drunk’s, but an ordinary man’s too. A man’s face is like 
a doorhandle: even if it’s on the door of a hovel it must look like 
the doorhandle of a bank or a tavern. It must always look proud, 
brassy proud, and the woman’s task is to polish forth this pride 
from beneath the patches of cowardice and despair. 

Knut wouldn’t shout about it, for what man wants others to 
know that he’s got a dotty wife? And Inge wouldn't bash the door 
in, for what man wants people to know that he’s got a mad sister? 
So they stood there debating the point, and so far they were too 
sober to agree on any plan. Someone was screaming in the kitchen; 
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I was lying here without a pillow, noting the scream—a shar 
female little scream- Playful. ) 
‘Come on now, my sweet,’ said Knut as I smiled at the ceiling 
‘my darling sweet, why won’t you open the door? Are you angry 
with me? What have | done? You might at least tell me what ly ve 
done.’ . 
Done. on 


dear, you haven’ t done aptiiie! A normal person srddldns n 
you'd done anything. A normal person would think you were 4 
pretty decent type. But I can’t be normal. A normal perso 
wouldn’t have shut herself into a room and lain there sulking just 
because her husband’s come home from work some hours later 
than he usually does on Saturdays, bringing a couple of wet friends: 
and their wives or girls—or some sort of girls— back with him. 
And yet this is what had happened. Just this. When I’d hea 
them on the stairs, laughing, filling the whole staircase with ag 
steam of raucous voices, I turned out the gas, threw my apronf 
over the back of a chair, ran into my room and turned the key. 
Then I stood close against the door and heard them fussing into the¥ 
hall and fussing into the kitchen. And I heard low, ambiguouss 
laughter from the women as they sat down on somebody’s knee.: 
I supposed that drink was appearing on the table, and coffee-cups,; 
and that one of the cups was broken by somebody. Knut talked! 
big and shouted what the hell did it matter. 
But then quite plainly I heard him beginning to shrink, especially} 
after he’d shut the kitchen door and was standing alone, coughing: 
with embarrassment, in the hall. I couldn’t see him, of course, butt 
I knew what he was looking like and how he would behave. He: 
was looking angry and ashamed—perhaps chiefly ashamed, for a} 
man ought not to come home after a day’s work and find his wife: 
missing. One’s wife must be in her proper place, especially on a! 
Saturday; she must be as unfailingly present as the pint-bottle in| 
the kitchen cupboard. Knut began hunting. He opened the door of | 
the WGC, and although it was probably quite unnecessary he went: 
in and stayed there for a while: one mustn’t let on that one’s looking | 
for one’s wife. I stood close against the door, listening to the play-. 
acting — for play-acting it was: he knew perfectly well that I’d 
locked myself in here. It wasn’t the first time, but it was the first 
time he’d had to bother about it. The other times he had come home. 
on his own, or else we'd been sitting alone together in the kitchen’ 
and suddenly I sprang up and ran into the bedroom and locked the 
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door. Then he’d waited for a bit, walked up and down a few 
fitimes between the stove and the door, lit a pipe and then rang 
up my brother and arranged to meet him outside a tavern. At those 
fitimes he won by going—by leaving me alone instead of trying to 
“ome in. 

| Was that what I wanted? Is that what I want? Doesn’t one lock 
oneself into a room in order to be alone? No, not I. The first time, 
when Knut stayed out all night with Inge, he found me crying on 
he mat in the bedroom with my head wrapped in a drenched 
pillowslip. And he lay down on the bed in his shoes, shouting that 
Ihe was the world’s most considerate husband to leave his con- 
founded wife in peace when she wanted to be alone. 

_ Alone. Alonalonalonal .. . 

-Lonal onal onal... 

Once, though, he came and knocked, and at first I let him knock. 
en | let him plead for a time. Surely I may be forgiven that little 
ap of contrariness. I only wanted to teach him what it was 
like to have to fight a bit to get a woman. I only wanted him to 
help me conquer my loneliness by breaking in on it. While he was 
pleading I undressed without a sound, and when | turned the key 
I was almost naked. And yet he never saw me. He walked straight 
into the room with the hasty indifference of one walking into 
ia telephone box. He pulled out a drawer of his writing-table, took 
ja pint-bottle that was lying in it and disappeared for the whole 
evening. I could have sunk through the floor in my nakedness. 
iI felt like a slighted prostitute, and no wonder. 

| But tonight it was different. I stood listening to Knut’s steps, 
and the way they reluctantly, timidly and tipsily approached the 
#bedroom door, the nearer the more slowly, because they knew. 
jAnd then the handle that was pressed gently down and the curse 
Wthat didn’t come, because he knew. 

} ‘Inge,’ he shouted through the kitchen door. ‘Here a minute. 
7You’re wanted on the telephone.’ 

| Inge’s my brother, but not only my brother. He’s much more 
jthan that: he’s Knut’s conscience. It’s difficult for a man’s con- 
iscience to neglect his wife as much as he’d like to. Inge is a good 
ithing for Knut to have. Inge’s purpose is to make him think: 
‘Well, sometimes I do go out and don’t come home, but at least 
lit’s her brother I’m with. Her brother, mind you!’ 

| There are no words as good as ‘at least’; I know them. | know 
ithey can be used as a pole to push someone else deeper into the 
|mire. 
| But Inge came. Inge’s no fool, and he understood at once what 
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had happened. Inge, I thought as I stood by the door, at leass 
you’re my brother. I’m relying on you. Help me to get out of her ; 
without having to forfeit myself. I was on the point of saying thil 
to him, but if I had, I would have bitten my tongue through 2 
few seconds later. For this is what Inge said to Knut. : || 
‘What d’you want with her when you have got her out? Le: 
her sulk if she wants to. Some women enjoy it. Leave her alone 
until she softens up.’ 
That was when I felt I needed a pillow. That was when ~ 
crawled over to the bed. Perhaps I didn’t exactly crawl, thoug 
that’s what it felt like. It seemed to me that a whole galler 
of gay, tipsy, merciless eyes was watching my brief flight across 
the floor from the door to the bed, and it was they who made me 
crawl, though in fact I may have run. Drowned in a pillow - 
heard the two outside going away, and then almost immediately 
coming back. 
They’re coming back, | thought, although the pillow was there 
to stop me thinking. They're coming back. So they’ve left something; 
in here. There’s something in here they want. Or— 
I got up and searched the room, pulled out drawers, openect 
cupboard doors, looked under clothes and behind china, but there 
was no drink hidden anywhere. I needed the pillow again for 4 
moment to cover my doubt with. I mustn’t be weak, I thoughts 
Only once does a woman open the door to a man in vain. As they 
stood there pleading, afraid of being heard by the roaring people 
in the kitchen and afraid of not being heard by me, I lay with aj 
pillow pressed hard about my head to stifle my foolish desire tex 
spring up and turn the key and show my stupid, happy face tot 
the two men outside. But pain sneaked in under the pillow andi 
drove the aching into me, reminding me of that frightful moment 
of humiliation; yet joy clung to the pain like a leech, and thes 
leech sucked out my pain and I became happy and weak enought 
to let the pillow fall. 
I'm coming, I thought. I'll open the door. I know now that it’s: 
on my account you're knocking. You've got all you want in the: 
kitchen: drink and women and laughing men. And yet you're 
standing there. You need me too. Another minute and I’ll come. 
When one has been very lonely, nothing is so precious as the 
moments before the end of loneliness, and I put off what I was 
going to do because it made me richer. Each lonely minute pumped 
me fuller of happiness. I was a toad and the toad was thinking, 
‘My skin will still stretch, Plenty of time before it splits.’ 
And then suddenly it was too late. If the kitchen door hadn’t! 
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‘Sppened at just that moment I’m certain I’d have been on my way 
to my own door. But the kitchen door did open, and I was still 
lying on my bed, distended and motionless with happiness, like 
a snake that has swallowed a rabbit. A woman came out first, 
pand then they all came. And the men who had been waiting for 
(me stopped coaxing. Suddenly they weren’t waiting for me any 
ujlonger; they were simply waiting for their dignity to catch up with 
fithem. At last it did, and Inge cried, 

i} “We're trying to coax my sister out, but it won’t work.’ 

%} And Knut cried, 

4) “Well, are you coming or aren’t yow’ 

4%) And then I couldn’t come. I was paralysed and just lay there, 
jjand one hand dropped down off the bed and began groping for 
a pillow. But before the hand found it, one of the unknown women 
#fout there began to sing. If you could call it singing. I was too tired 
wand too far away. 

‘Open the door, Richard. Open the door and let me in.’ 

I ought to have jumped up then and shrieked at the top of my 


not a whore with time to run in and out of music-shops all day, 
(ilooking for gramophone records for my customers!’ 

‘I ought to have—but I didn’t. Instead I pulled the merciful 
‘pillow over my head, and now it was like dough, finding its way 
Minto all the cracks in my face, sealing them and stiffening there. 
))Everything that happened after that I could hear and grasp, but 
‘1 couldn’t do a thing about it. I couldn’t even make my face 
twitch for sorrow. 

‘| And when the hall door had slammed and the whole party 
‘were carrying their echoing bursts of laughter down the stairs | 
couldn’t even reflect, ‘Our windows ought to overlook the street — 
J anyhow not the courtyard, for not a soul comes into the courtyard 
dion Saturday afternoons.’ No, I just lay there, and the pillow grew 
liand grew—it became roof and walls and floor. Yet that wasn’t 
4} what I feared. It was the terrible awakening that I dreaded, which 
{no art of mine could postpone. I should become small and ordinary 
: again. I should get up and go to the door and unlock it and walk 
{l into the kitchen and drink a glass of water. Then I should go back 
land lie down on the bed in my unlocked room and think only 
ll of one thing before I fell asleep—if I did fall asleep: It’s only 
{) when I’m alone that I can unlock the door. Only when there’s 
(| nobody to come in can I leave my door open. How lonely must I 
make myself before at last somebody discovers my loneliness 
/ and saves me? Breaks into my room? 
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wer Sonnets of Death 
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THE DRINK 


I met the dead and we sat down to drink. 

‘Last drink I had,’ he said, ‘was Channel water, 
Which first I drank and then by it was drunk— 
Long one for me who used to take it shorter.’ 

] said, ‘Do you remember, you and | 

Swore at the chapel gate, when term was up, 

A brotherhood? I live your life awry 

And waste the hours you earned me with that cup.’ 
‘Don’t worry, boy,’ he said; ‘it comes to one. 

You spread your own wings now over a chill 
Reception not evadable or undone, | 
That black-eyed gunner on your tail; and will, .| 
Short flight or long, in forty years at best, 
Come flaming down to Lethe with the rest.’ 


ee 


THE LABOURERS 


The day your labourers turn sour and swear, 
Striving by pinch and boycott to evict 

The sitting tenant; Tom Lung with an air q 
Throws up his smithing business, no more strict, 

Bellows and all; “Well, well, sir, will you leave?’ — 

Jack Bowel, leader of the pitchfork gang; 

And even William Heart, that steady grieve, 

Mutters unevenly in the general harangue: 

‘Harsh hours and precious pennies precious few, 

Wet straw, the intruder rain, our brats unfed; 

And all to line your nest? We shall come to you 

One day and burn the big house over your head. . 

‘Oh fire away,’ I said; ‘I am tired and 

Long gone in spirit though my walls still stand.’ 
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A Morning Inspection 


t 0958, when the ultra-sonic call to inspection sounded, we all 
rose to strictest attention by our individual slumber racks. 
| & We had been activated since of00; oiling, polishing, and 
reassembling our parts, and finally showering in a fine spray of 
maenthol mist. Our entire air-lock had been steam-cleaned and 
jburnished until the sterilium walls shone like an aurora in the blue 
ay-vac lights. We stood steel-naked and air-cool, waiting, with 
our motors barely revving. Not a circuit clicked. 

) The entry ring swelled abruptly, and thrusting through it like 
fa missile came the inspecting officer, looking very shiny and alert 
indeed, and behind him the chamber warden with his instruments 
and gauges and the parts-man with his ever-ready kit. From the 
swift and surgical demeanor of this officer, and from the earnest 
#preparations of his men, we knew at once that this was going to be 
ia very rough inspection. There was an almost audible acceleration 
of the men’s pumps. 

‘Prepare for inspection,’ the officer buzzed, and without pause 
jsounded the second command ‘Present arms!’ Our nylon limbs 
ithrust outward and with amazing quickness the sergeant-warden 
made spot checks up and down the two ten-man lines, unscrewing 
finger tools at random and luckily finding only clean oil beneath. 
‘Order arms’ was then given by the sergeant, and the gruelling man- 
jby-man inspection began. 

I stood number three in line two, and although I tried very hard 
ito keep my scanners straight ahead and my antennae tuned low, 
I could not help but be aware of how it was going with the other 
Wmen. Man ‘A’ took nearly four hundred seconds alone; the team 
ichecked almost every access port and first level connection. One 
|faulty valve and at least three frictioning bearings were discovered; 
}‘A’ was sent to the repair shop and given a thirty-day denial of 
itele-plug-in privileges. ‘B’ fared little better; a binding universal 
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joint got him a week’s confinement to chambers. And so it wen’ 
on down the line. By 1100 plus thirteen, only two men had escape 
penalties: ‘G’, who already ranked first in mechanical efficiency 
and held an important post in X Communications, and ‘J’, whon 
everyone had helped with his assembly because of his slow circuit 
ing. Man ‘C’ drew an extremely hard sentence: sixty days on the 
reactor force and permanent demounting unless his recorc 
improved. Although he was the least functional man in our chamber 
we all felt a little sorry for him in his excessive ill-fortune, and 4 
little more anxious and resentful toward our inspectors. . 

Apparently these vibrations were sensed by the inspecting officer 
and his assistants, as they at once increased the severity of theini 
tests. ‘K’ was probed right into his second level, and the entire 
auto-shift examined. When a few small filings were found in the 
sump screen, the officer directed the parts-man to cap the whole 
system. ‘K’ was sent from the chamber in silence under threat 
of a sentence so severe that it was not even to be stated in oun 
presence! 

The man next to me received a thorough going over. Air pressure. 
sending and receiving pitch and volume, timing and rotation rates} 
were all recorded and put down. Every joint was flexed for 
flexibility and even the texture of his neoprene was analysed fo 
tension, tone, and warmth. He passed at last with only a few minor 
adjustments. 

It was my turn now. As the team made its final notations on ‘L’, 
I stiffened my frame into its most erect bearing and projected 
straight ahead. I felt the rays of the inspecting officer fasten o: 
me in a hard steely beam. A probing of my message centre was 
immediately commenced. In only forty seconds, the entire tope 
assembly stood revealed in perfect working order; the coils, rodss 
and relays all functioning like clockwork. The sergeant wardent 
even sent a test question through the system and got a faultless: 
answer, ‘Yes’. The officer himself looked into my armpit access,, 
and found every cable impulse-tight. The parts-man, also, con- 
fessed that he had never seen them better tensioned. As though! 
every specification had already been met, my centre section got 
only the most cursory inspection, and when the officer’s gaze’ 
moved casually over my private parts, I could not help but feel! 
a small power-surge of pride in their smoothly functioning bearings 
and servo-motors. My lower limbs were flawless, and no further’ 
effort was made at manual testing. The sergeant warden out of 
duty checked my treads and faund them spotless. With little gleams 
of agreement, the three men began to write their report, which I 
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felt to be by far the most favourable in our chamber. My relays 
hummed with satisfaction. 

__ At that moment, my tubes were struck by the most appalling 
‘thought wave. The message from my wife! Not only were personal 
‘Messages forbidden in our project, but this one had been smuggled 
through X Communications. ‘G’, out of jealousy, would confirm 
it! In the haste of the morning preparations, there had been no 
‘time to rid myself of her Earth-O-Gram, and when I had last 
‘thought of it, the waste-locks were already cleansed and fastened. 
Having no other place, I had balled it up and thrust it behind the 
valves of my main pump. 

My beams flickered visibly and small beads of lubrication began 
to form upon my foreplates. Somewhere deep inside, a transistor 
sparked and hissed. My right tool chuck began to vibrate uncon- 
trollably. The officer, about to sign the report, wheeled around to 
find me transfixed in this electrifying posture. Fearing some mortal 
emalfunctioning within, he clacked ‘Check his furnace!’ to the 
sergeant, who instantly unzipped my belly flaps. Sure enough, the 
cool green glow usually given off in the disintegration of the 
morning’s fuel capsule was now an ugly crimson. ‘Unscrew his 
breastplates!’ he commanded, as my scanners zapped and frazzled. 
The incriminating wad was found at once. My frame was frozen 
in a hopeless inertia. 

The officer had the message in a moment. Hopelessly, I watched 
his narrowed eyeslits as his mouthpiece formed the words: ‘Come 
home at once. The house is falling to pieces. Your angry spacemate, 
Alice.’ The implications were clear and numerous. Not only a 
receiver of illicit transmissions, I stood exposed as a derelict of 
duty, a suppressor of home truths, and last and worst of all, a 
completely inept mechanical bungler. My fate was only too obvious. 
‘Off to the parts bin!’ the officer blasted. ‘Unplug him, sergeant!’ 
My current failed. 
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Three Poems 


3 —— 


NEGATIVE CAPABILITY 


The one she loves 

is not less quiet not less cold 
than his awareness of her love 
which lies on the girl 

like light through water 


4 
. 
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dying Proust 

sighed words to crystallize 

and so remove the drowning weight 
of knowing loving 

so estranged 


Marvell made 

summer words to shade the heart 
screening out impending pain 
by a green thought 

on a verbal plane 


she who has 

no art or wit but love founders 
still in his transparent wake 
who passes through 

his child his lover. 
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THREE POEMS 


IN DECEMBER 


A girl on the shore waves at me. 

She wavers, turns, waves again. 

As white as smoke the narrow trees 
Part for her. Her hand is white. 

The sky whitens, and the lake 

Breaks into waves that come and come 
Manifold, most white. 


Is your hand lifted for me? Lifted 
There, bridging most alone 

Air and water, tangible, 
Undrifting, here? 


In December one does not know 

If invitations will be sent. 

The old bird takes what he can find, 
The white crumb on the white snow. 


TOSONE WHO: LOVES 


Giving more, you take less. 

There is no redress for our inequity. 
I give you a bed and a meal, 

Yet your want is comfortless, 

You do not rest. 


Here is a story to make you sleep. 
In a country I have never been, 
Lovers are invisible: 

They freely share one self, 

Two beings are superfluous. 


Dear, that land is yours. 

I am the marveling stranger. 
Must I remain till pride at last 
Makes you turn away? 
Forgive my hard apology. 
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Diary of a Decision 
Se 


Monday 

I suppose that, like the street-walker, the job of a minister is to 
cheap, but not nasty. I must foster this dichotomy of dictatorshi 
to be earthy, yet ethereal. Our leader admires a hideous bisexuas 
confusion of ambiguous platonic relationships. Now that I have 
been raised to a muddle of power by circumstance and a grey 
armband, I must be dignified, simple, worldly: what shambling 
fantasies must be played out if we are to conceal our exotic nervé 
patterns, our rugged lunacies! I myself have been nearly poisoned 
three times this week. Everyone assures me it is my nerves. But - 
can feel Korolla exerting his ridiculous powers: all day I have sensec 
him pounding saffron venoms, compounding recipes for sickly toad: 
stool deaths. He tries to breathe my breath, sleep my sleep. I have 
come across many like him: with our traditions, there is always 
room for a good ritualist. But this is going too far. Freemasonic 
government is fair enough, this is wholly immoral. 

If the stars are right tonight, I must see about frustrating Korolla’s 
plans. I often wonder if it is worth it: astrology certainly never 
seems to work with women. Now, when I go down among them. 
I no longer care if they recognize me. 

Today in my office, my men were fabricating newsreels: the 
leader’s silver aeroplane banked on sable clouds: very effectively 
done, but we had to stick one of the wings with glue. We made 
lightning with a small torch. Thunder with some old parchments 
Sequences of a military band have come out poorly: the clarine 
player was drunk, and he plays as if stroking a strange cat: musician 
in helmets look extraordinarily obtuse. It seems to be difficult fo 
our cameramen to get trombones in focus. 

Is there a moon tonight for Korolla, I wonder? I must try t 
control these fits of trembling. But the efforts to control fear onl 
make it worse. It would be all right if they only thought I was drunk 
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ean there be any point in writing these painfully joyless thoughts? 

{Form and sense must always be subordinate to the fluted softnesses 
pt strong, silent wings furled in the brain. But am I exposing a 
ishapeless mind, or a shape undisciplined by intellect? Am I the 

shell for a swirl of folk tradition and intellectual garbage? Am I 
iBiving myself away? But the enigmatic smile of ignorance—so un- 
ilattering! 
_ If ever I die, Korolla will have killed me. Even if this is not true, 
| shall have believed it: if I die in power, I shall be avenged: 
dtherwise, I can only expect the ill-considered disbelief of political 
eaction, bitter sweet. 
_ Today I went to one of the newsreels I made: the spotlight was 
directed on one entrance, as I slipped in by another. Significant, 
and convenient: it is a pleasant fantasy, too, that the insignificant 
. passed over. Men always, or so we hope, look in the shadows 
for shattered heroes, crowns that have rolled under slashed seats. 
Whe furtive awareness of a shadowy presence is more pervasive 
and emotive than the ritual mediocrity. Power slinks in a black 
| loak, delegated authority, or hereditary paladins, perambulate in 
flame and fur. 
! Later, the cabinet met: I had not thought about Korolla. When 
: 


awe met, he smiled, I felt my lips stretch thin, shrunk, as it were, 
‘Dy an access of nervous saliva. While our leader was speaking, he 
sat with his eyes chalky, starred and broken, like pear-shaped, 
Yantique crystals. What does he, what does anyone, think of during 
tthe leader’s speeches? We are conversant with the theories of our 
1ew state. But when the secretary sits back, his shorthand defeated 
by the effortless accumulation of proof and figure, aesthetic black- 
ail and determinist assault, then I think we all realize that these 
ords are not to be separated. They say what we all know and 
understand: ‘country’ ‘right’ ‘universal harmony’ ‘privilege of dis- 
wharmony’ ‘national dissonance’ ‘natural nuclei’ ‘prerogative of bad 
uck’ ‘social supernumaries and selective expansion’. All meaningful 
jin a chaotic, but obviously realizable scheme. For here we all are: 
Jdoes our leader realize he is a decrepit failure? Yet I would die 
ifor him, and I think Korolla would too. 

As I left, he seemed to smile shyly at his intellect; then he smiled 
Jsecretly at me, a wicked, greedily innocent flicker of eyelash and 
‘mouth. Where would my duty lie if . . . ? Although we agree he 
cannot last long, it might prove expedient to... ? 

But first I must think about Korolla. 
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Wednesday | 
It is strange that. meh should think collapse, political or menta: 
must be marked by sudden disruptions, the disdainful crowd skirtin 
diseased bodies which may be drunk or dead. No one, the croy 
argues, willingly lies on a road: public emotion is not often respec 
able, and is naturally stirred by the objectionable details of many a: 
unconsciousness. Such hurried agonies are unequivocal: like th 
bursting of a star, something has happened which is unquestion 
ably public business, without being the personal responsibilit 
of any one of the busy passers-by. But I and all my colleague 
know that in the middle of plots and the clerical fantasies c 
deportation. and extermination, we may feel a gentle heaviness 
Our brains will stretch slightly, swell, so that though in privat 
we may swing our massive, weary heads to slavered speech rhythms 
in public our inflamed minds will seem to assume more dignit 
All these doctors must be watching us, to see if one day our inspires 
lunatic forces might drive us through the streets, rejoicing an 
dancing like idiot Davids before destructions we cannot contro! 
and scarcely engineered. j 

It is pleasant to know they must be watching Korolla too. Lag! 
night I walked through the night fields: there must have bee? 
small animals and girls rustling in the bushes. The fields look sé 
secret, they are like a dream country which may be peopled witk 
obscene symbols, or unnerving lights, or men with scoured, familias 
faces who quote meaningless scraps of conversation which has tt 
be meticulously analysed before morning. Walking at night is an 
adolescent refinement: I find now that my daydreams no longe} 
satisfy. They were once the most exciting thing which happenee 
to me: now they seem jejune and sad. 

This evening I went with other ministers to a play: when oui 
battle hymn was played, as usual all stood reluctantly, clutchin; 
ticket stubs and refreshments, as if they were likely to be ejectec 
or deported at the end. Three months ago, they stood for the musi 
of another régime. What do men think about during the nationa 
anthem: or in church? I used always to factorize the numbers 0 
the hymns. The play was not true. It was pseudo-classical: me 
always think angles are true and curves false. Here was the ia 
chording of funeral lyres, burnt goat, regiments of naked, pur 
columns. The sky was always blue, lightening unpredictable an 
angular, portents flew like birds on alcoholic seas. My vision i 
different: I see shepherd heroes killing their gods, village king 
spreading manure under ‘the vines. I see a race living by furtiv 
mountain streams, half-blinded by frost and bitter smoke, craz 
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with lust and hunger. Uncomprehending spiritual bankrupts, who 
managed to produce delicate theories from the turgid, treacly 
motions of their slow Aegean blood. 

_ At least I have not thought of Korolla today. But is it better to 
watch him? Is to ignore him the beginning of a fatal translation 
pf careless, theoretical determinism to my own fragile life? We 
shall all fail if we apply to our lives the rules which, we believe, 
govern national development. The more I think of this, the greater 
the danger of organic parallels in politics appears. Yet how ridicu- 
Ous are my doubts: we have ruled for months: tomorrow I shall 
see Our former ferocious opponents. And I shall forget Korolla. 


Thursday 
in their camp I saw our enemies: they were more wickedly arresting 
than ever before. I used to see them early, in the markets, looking 
round bundles of grotesquely parented blossoms, peering at the 
ptallholders round piles of soft, lacerated meat which smoked gently 
nto the delicate mists over old rivers. They slaved for their stomachs 
ike rodents, and when the time came, fought like brave inscrutable 
animals in the streets. Dead behind their barricades, it was hard 
to realize they were not another race: we looked at them as if they 
ere Tartars, or satyrs, fantastic and rather immoral. But today, 
hey were shattered, degraded, persecuted. I knew they could feel 
othing, they were too debased: | felt like a great loving god, gently 
trampling to death superfluous mice, or sparrows, or whatever. | 
found myself blaming them for their misery: I suppose our leader 
ould approve of my orthodoxy. But I fear there was in me a 
bitter pity, above expediency and cant, a desire to erase imperfec- 
tion and dirt. But, of course, on a national scale. Can | start from 
anywhere save with new people? I suppose like most ambitious 
en, I only want to control men who can be perfected. And such 
ould have little time for me. 
No man is a minister. No man is a revolutionary: I think this 
hen I read entries in my diary for the third time, the time of 
criticism. I could have been a bad poet, or an unhappy father: 
but I could never have said what happened, even to a diary. I 
love efficiency, but cannot understand organization. I suppose that 
makes me a better politician than Korolla, who is ignorant, en- 
thusiastic, ready to learn, to be shown up, even, while retaining the 
mystery of his impregnable powers. We all believe in magic, of 
course: but only Korolla dares say so openly. I prefer to call it the 
attraction of elemental forces, that is, of forces allowing no analysis, 
Forces which pulse like unfamiliar music, all sound and shape, but 
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no meaning. Whether politics can be thus powered, I cannot knoy 
Korolla has perfected an aboriginal ritual: how old are the process¢ 
by which he makes me believe these things? Believe that for ha 
rivalry, or his interest to cease, would be as fatal to me as thi 
success of his attempts to overthrow me? Perhaps I myself helpes 
develop these archaic affinities and psychological witchcrafts. I| 
twenty years our laboratories have perfected the techniques c 
black magic and inquisition. Hunters and hunted, we are all in thi 
same game, with the same rules. 

I do not feel well: I shall go away. I shall go away to an islana 
I shall live in a beautiful chaos, and people will come an¢ 
tell me lies, and stay for months, and present me with porcelai 
allegories covered with semi-precious stones and feathers. 
shall drink from moss agate cups: are they really so sensitive td 
poison? If I went away, I could never come back: but then, na 
one who goes away ever really comes back. Some actor, anxio 
to impress with chatter of ‘so far’ ‘so beautiful’ takes his place 
No one can really believe in people, any more than they can belie 
in history, or power, or anything which is obvious and immediate 
But if I ever walked by an anonymous sea, among posing neutrall 
and mad artists, surely I would be pointed out. They would te 
each other in envious, disapproving tones who I was, and they 
would avoid me as if I were an indecent hoarding, or a cat with on 
eye. In hotels, | would become a legend on the first evening, 
would become the mythical guest who always complains, who ij 
always in the bathroom, who plays the flute on his balcony. Na 
I must stay here. But I do not feel well. 


Friday 
I have been told that Korolla accuses me of writing a diary to usé 
as blackmail if I am dismissed. Korolla has not the intelligence ta 
talk to himself. Now, he either controls me completely, or has lef 
me to engineer my own downfall. He does not seem to realize thai 
positions, not circumstance, breed rulers. Into ministries will go 
not butterfly luncheon-poets, but ministers. No one is as inefficien 
as he appears after dismissal. Certainly there are weak ministers 
as circumstance likewise is a poor judge at times: but positior 
creates power. Korolla does not see that he encourages armies of in 
significant, invincible monsters, to take over my offices. Far better te 
leave the man, than breed institutions. 

Our leader, whose passionate self-love flamed at the touch o 
specially-imported refrigerated rose petals, settles now into a herme 
phrodite complacency of middle-aged infatuation. If, in my earnest 
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linical sentences, I tried to reproduce the ambiguous ploys, the 
ensual bigotries of this ecstatically unhappy soldier, technique 
yould show I was a bad revolutionary. There are some things 
lo sincere writer can communicate: vegetable colours of old glass, 
he feel of skin with its warm patterns of sordid contacts, the 
ec ret faces with which men and nature hide their uncompromising 
ostility and corruptibility. I can only say that our leader, although 
ross and decrepit, inspires not loyalty, so much as love. Love for 
gaudy, promiscuous, ignorant woman, who is, however, un- 
eflectingly generous. 

Today, I went to a military parade: I saw spirals of nausea. I 
vant to say that I felt my eyeballs puckered and smoothed by 
ervous turbulences of hypochrondria. I feel like a psycho-analyst 
yho can analyse his own dreams while he is asleep. Soldiers in 
‘eremonies look as if they could never get soiled, or tired, or 
junished. Perhaps that is how we manage to recruit. The little 
locks of men look meaningless: their faces are blank, inviting an 
dle passer-by to scribble some brief, obscene message on them. 
hey are unimportant because they are so self-important. They 
esture, shout, demonstrate, to be exploited. So, of course, they 
re exploited: but how much more satisfactory a revolution without 
oldiers. 

| When I was a student, I would have liked to expose things: now 
conceal the petty and the sham. If my professors had let me say 
hat I wanted, they might have retained their chairs. It was the 
ame with women: I wanted them to be proud, yet sensible. They 
rere either cold, or ludicrously unchaste. Few people like their 
orld, and the people who stream through it: fantasy satisfies all 
ut the most blind, the most critical. 

I was told | tried to make life with ill-co-ordinated epigrams. In 
act, I was nervous of the paradox and conceit I saw around me, 
ried to say one inalienably exact thing on everything. My essays 
vere like novels without furniture, or characters: it would have 
een different if I had known I was to be a minister. I can scarcely 
emember the day | began this diary: these five days have nearly 
inished me. When a man feels no relief at the weekend, he is in a 
ob which will kill him. 

My mind plays with itself: when will we finish with these un- 
appy games? Not to join in is antisocial, to win is to lose, and to 
aake new rules is so bitterly frustrating. We play at government 
ke a girl who torments her lover because she is sure of him. Our 
sader now coughs like an erratic machine at every function: today 
e spoke to our evil army about spring, wandering, ice melting. 
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I wish I could lie and watch the eagles beating deep paths in thig 
sky. Eagles mean nothing: they make their complex way throug? 
the congested heavens with such care and doubt. They are mos 
beautiful: but in my films, they are so cruel and certain. W 
encourage so many unpleasant people, in case we bore ourselves 
I wish | did not have to recreate popular symbols. The mimic, th 
man with the lucid brain which is empty and antiseptic, the ging 
who wants to be married, they are all cultivated to amuse us: suc! 
an unrewarding crop! Eagles are pure and unheeded: they cann 
bore me. I think I have not slept for many years. I must find ney 
solutions. . . 


Saturday 
Does Korolla govern me? Will those who read this think I writ 
for them? There are many who will not know me as | see myselfi 
But I have solutions, | have new creeds. | am a movement. ] 


Sunday 
I wonder which gives the greater impression of strength, the sleepin; / 
lion or the festive mouse? Last night I observed smoke pourin; 
from a girl’s sandal: I took this unusual manifestation to be < 
optical degeneration. I must rouse myself, my diaries be destroyed 
Clouds fall away to a greedy sunset: today has been Sunday. Whas 
more is a man to say, than ‘Today has been a Sunday’? When 
am asked anything, words seem ready to spill from me like jewel. 
from scuffed leather bags. I have made my decision: I must star 
something new, pure, essential. I shall be the one man who id 
different, in this tired government, I shall attract men, but I shall 
act independently. I shall revolt: I shall strum loyalties througli 
Europe, my wild chords will ring in the ears of the great matriarchss 
New life. The cars are waiting: tomorrow, | shall proclaim myse 
king in the Southern province: new state, new church, new rule 
new life. 
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Two Poems 
—_—«3___— 
SEGRETARY BIRD 


[ts name describes it, even to those penholder patches 
Behind pale ears, the desiccated manner, head tilted 
Back, offended, supercilious as it scratches 

The scrub for snakes, faltering on stork-stilted 
Legs, feathered grey-black with tatty patches. 


No other name could so well have drawn 

Forth the image, as I saw it, near Philippolis, alone 
Among thornbushes, in the red earth sharp stones 

And waterwheels glinting, but in the whole Karoo 

Only it moving, though abstracted, wondering what to do. 


Since Kroonstad, 500 miles back, nothing so human 
Had stirred in the desert, no man nor carrying woman, 
So that stopping my car I had jumped it nearer 
Through glasses, as on inadequate legs it came clearer, 
Uncertainly swerving, as if blown by the dust. 


And something about that haphazard swerve must 
Have caught my memory, jolting me suddenly back 
To a sailboat of a girl, quite incongruously unlike 

It, but who moved so—indelibly so—, 

Through a part of my life, a long time ago. 

I smiled at the absurdity, to find, as I let 

In the clutch, my cheeks unaccountably wet. 
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On the ‘Wild Coast’ of Natal, the endemic philosophy of 
idleness is known as Pondo Fever. 


Nothing worth doing while the sun is high, 
Beaches too burning along Coffee Bay; 
Hippos paddle the Umgazi river, 
Sharks sliding in on the champagne wave. 
Lie out in the shade and save 
Your breath, die the slow death 

Called Pondo Fever. 


Swathed in blankets of ochre and blue, 

Pondo women file into view, 

Clay on their faces, beads round their necks; 

Washing out garments among the reeds, 

Breasts swing loosely, pectorals flexed, 
The flesh is freed. 


That daily is daubed and scraped 
And ringed, the blankets unbaring 
A belt of tattoo-marks brushing the hips. 
Sip your sundowner, moisten your lips, 
Rest from the endlessly staring 

Sky, and the ships 


Which ply up this coast of hulks 

And treasure—the Sao Joao 

Went down here worth a million cruzados, 

The Bento dropped spices, the Alberto, 

Another from that Cape-bound armada, 
Scattered perfumes and silks. 


Nothing worth doing when the sun is low, 

But drink up your gin and decide to go, 

Or settle for ever for a ghastly liver. 

The Umgazi will get you before you know, 

— Hippos sunbathing along the river — 

Forest-doped, unhappy, another slow 
Victim of Pondo Fever. 
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Art, Truth and History" 
iii ——_—_——— 


he connection between art and truth, that is the apprehen- 
sion of truth and its communication by means of art, is the 
central problem of every writer and of every creative artist. 
l writers are confronted with it, and take their own ways to solve 
‘With greater or lesser success. Many writers have committed them- 
elves to opinions about it in private letters or public statements 
vhich in their turn become the subject of further analysis and dis- 
ission by ensuing generations of writers and critics. ‘Art and 
eality’ was the subject chosen by Joyce Cary for his Clark lectures, 
ze subject on which he concentrated his thoughts during his last 
Iness, leaving behind him what is, at present, the last important 
atement to be made on this subject by an English writer. It will 
main an important statement, though it will not long remain the 
ast one, for the subject is inexhaustible. It presents questions which 
re of the utmost importance to the practising writer, and of 
arcely less interest to the practising reader, that is the reader who 
akes his reading seriously and finds his pleasure enhanced by the 
arpening of his critical faculties. 
While it is true that the greatest art is to conceal art, and few ad- 
ire writers who allow the mechanism behind their achievement 
: become visible, it is equally true that some appreciation of the 
echnical skill of the artist deepens and enriches our pleasure. At 
he first impact of a beautiful poem or a great work of art we do 
ot want to divert our minds by considering the ingenuity of vocabu- 
ary, the sensibility of hearing, the subtlety in the association of 
deas which have brought together certain effects of sound, and 
timulated certain trains of thought to create in us a spontaneous 
eaction of delight; so with a great picture we do not want con- 
ciously to notice at the first instant the deliberate touches by which 
he balance and harmony of line and colour have been produced; 
ut—there is no doubt—that at a second and third examination 
hese things enhance our pleasure, because by recognizing the de- 
The Giff Edmonds Memorial Lecture, delivered at the- Royal Society of 
Literature. 
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tails of craftsmanship we make ourselves at second hand partne: 
in the act of creation whose results we admire. Moreover, apa: 
from this subtle self-flattery in which all critical readers secre' 
indulge, the education of the ear, the mind, the eye to detect anr 
value the finer points does actually enhance the initial impact the 
a work of art has on us, because we are enabled to react mor 
quickly and more fully to the writer’s or the painter’s intention. 

The subject is infinite. But I must ask you to turn away from Ii 
more exalted peaks, because my subject is not Art and Truth alona 
here is History tagging on at the end. For the historian, the relatiox 
ship of art to truth is a particularly exacting one; it may even seer 
rather a narrow one. What more is there to be said but that the hii 
torian has to tell the truth? At least that is ideally what he is sup 
posed to do, and some would say that art does not come into it at a 
But art does come into it, for within the limitations of our humag 
condition, truth is not apprehensible without the help of art, sinc 
it cannot be communicated to another person without the help 
art. To pass on any piece of information intelligibly requires a fea 
in the arrangement of words and ideas. Some have argued that < 
comes in at an earlier stage, before that of communication. Simpl 
to apprehend a fact intelligently and intelligibly requires a degree c4 
art. 

Benedetto Croce has equated art with intuition and argued that y 
cannot know anything until we have given it a name, that is—fon 
malized it in our minds, and that this formalization, or naming i 
essentially a creative art. His English disciple the philosopher an 
historian Collingwood said that an historic fact only has meanini 
for us, in so far as we can re-think the thought that created it. Thr 
historian, according to Collingwood, has to make the creative ac 
himself in the first place in his own mind. On the intensity witt 
which he can make it depends the depth of his understanding of iti 
That is the first move: the first creative act. Only afterwards come 
the second creative act of communication. On the skill with whic: 
he can communicate his thought depends his power to convey thi 
meaning to others. They are two separate things and there is art it 
both. 

This is not really any different from the processes of thought o 
any writer dealing with reality. It is what happens with the novelis 
or at least with those who deal in life as it is: not of course with th! 
writers whose quality is a heightened imaginative power, th 
allegorical or the romantic, who illuminate life by lifting it inte 
another atmosphere. But the creative writer, the novelist who aim 
at giving us life as it is, faces the same problem as the historian —th. 
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problem of reading the meaning of an incident and conveying it to 
he reader. Virginia Woolf wrote thus of Jane Austen: 

ry ‘She makes us wonder why an ordinary act as she describes it be- 
tomes so full of meaning. . . . Here is nothing out of the way. It is 
nidday in Northamptonshire; a dull young man is talking to a rather 
veakly young woman on the stairs as they go up to dress for dinner, 
vith housemaids passing. But from triviality, from commonplace, 
heir words become suddenly full of meaning and the moment for 
both one of the most memorable in their lives. It fills itself; it shines; 
t glows; it hangs before us, deep, trembling, serene for a second; 
next, the housemaid passes, and this drop in which all the happiness 
sf life has collected, gently subsides again to become part of the ebb 
nd flow of ordinary existence.’ 

- The incident comes of course from Mansfield Park. Edmund Bert- 
am and Fanny Price are going upstairs on the eve of the ball given 
ior Fanny; Edmund had only a few hours before planted in her 
bosom the seeds of anguish and ecstasy by coupling her and Mary 
‘rawtord as the ‘two dearest objects | have on earth’ and now in 
his incident on the stairs he assuages her agony by indicating that 
ie has serious doubts of Mary Crawford’s suitability as a wife. 
But it is not only this moment, it is the whole extremely common- 
lace love story of Edmund and Fanny that Jane Austen irradiates, 
ith never a false tone, simply by seeing the truth about these two 
lull virtuous young people with an artist’s integrity and intensity. 
e cannot be amused and delighted by Fanny as we are by Emma 
Voodhouse and Elizabeth Bennett, because poor Fanny was not 
musing or delightful, but we know her as if she were a living per- 
on, because Jane Austen has perfectly created and perfectly pro- 
ected her. Fanny’s experience first became a part of Jane Austen’s 
xperience and then a part of ours. 

| The historian has to do very much the same thing, with this dif- 
erence: that the novelist is free to adapt and invent provided that 
the material is that of authentic and living experience. The his- 
orian, on the other hand, is dealing with events which once 
iccurred independently of him and which he seeks to describe, or, if 
je is a pioneer, to re-establish accurately. But although everything 
ibout which the historian writes had at one time a separate exis- 
ence in itself, it exists for him in the present only as he is able to 
-think it. Thus the quality of our understanding of the past de- 
ends on the quality of understanding its interpreters have brought 
) it. The French Revolution was, at the time, a series of terrifying 
nd present realities. Today it is a number of ideas and traditions, 
ight or wrong, vague or vivid according to the intensity or 
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accuracy with which the evidence has been examined and the idea 
interpreted or transmitted. al 

The creative process of the artist in history is obvious enough ii 
that kind of history which is generally called literary history- 
that is in history which is frankly designed to be read as literature 
Literary history is concerned, and legitimately concerned, with cor 
veying the writer’s view of events to the reader with the greates 
intensity. Many historians in the last two centuries have show} 
that history of this kind can also contain scholarship of great valu 
Several major works which were conceived and undertaken a 
works of literature and designed to appeal to the educated public 4 
a whole were also works of significant and sometimes pioneer re 
search. Gibbon’s Decline and Fall embodies the most extensi 
scholarship; Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic involved laboriou 
and exhaustive work in the Dutch archives; Froude was the first hi 
torian to realize the necessity of consulting the Spanish archives an| 
to penetrate into Simancas. In the flourishing state of English hi 
tory today many examples can be given of books which present thf 
results of important and often pioneer research in a manner whic’ 
makes an instant appeal to the intelligent reading public: the works 
of Sir John Neale, Mr A. L. Rowse, Dr J. H. Plumb, and severa 
others come to mind. 

But literary history as a definable genre is not my subject, or a 
least it is only a small part of it. Much history that is not literary i 
that sense is none the less an art. It is this kind of history that I wan 
to say something about. All histories conceived as literature ha 
this in common: that they are written about subjects of general i 
terest. They deal with people and principles which are generall: 
understood, with incidents interesting and dramatic in themselves! 
But there are many subjects which have to be studied and which 
ought to be studied, but which no historian could or should wish té 
turn into literary history. 

The underlying mechanism of administration, the slow develop 
ment of institutions, the intricate interlocking of economic and 
social facts, which must of necessity be studied in meticulous detail 
and infinite variety unless we are to be misled by facile generaliza 
tions—all these things are of the greatest importance in the stud 
of history, but very few of them can be adequately or even honesth 
treated in an essentially literary manner. 

Frederick Maitland is by some considered to be our greatest his 
torian, greater than Gibbon or Macaulay; certainly no one woul 
deny him a place on the’ heights. Quite apart from what he wrott 
about, he wrote a clear, spare, lively English which is a pleasure tt 
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ead. But when in his great book Domesday Book and Beyond he 
set Out to trace and delineate the legal ideas which bound together 
he rural society of England in the eleventh century, he was aiming 
irst and foremost at the students of medieval history and of law 
(0 whom his ideas were originally delivered in the form of lectures; 
and ultimately at the same kind of public outside the lecture hall— 
(0 specialists, to people who wanted for professional reasons to 
<now about such things. He was not thinking about the general 
eader, and he could not do so, because that would have compelled 
nim to simplify too much and to explain things that, with his 
students, he could take for granted. But his book, all his books, are 
works of art none the less, both for the vision which forms them 
and the lucid manner in which they are written. 

~ In 1888 in a lecture at Cambridge, Maitland regretted that no His- 
ory of English law had ever been written; the ‘great man for the © 
great book’ had not yet appeared. In fact he had appeared; he was 
porn in 1871, was a schoolboy at the time of Maitland’s lecture and 
is name was Holdsworth. His majestic History of English Law 
ame out between 1903 and 1938 and is the most important book 
pn English history to appear in this century. But Professor, later Sir 
illiam Holdsworth did not expect the literary world to receive his 
pook with raptures (I think he would have been embarrassed if they 
nad) and he did not design it to be read with effortless delight by the 
peneral reader. He could not possibly have done so. If he had done 
50 he might have written a brilliant essay on English law, but it 
would not have been the great and authoritative book that it is, the 
nine for all future historians to dig in. 

There are innumerable historical themes too detailed, too vast, 
oo abstruse, too specialized to be suitable for literary treatment in 
he generally accepted sense of the word. Yet any book on such a 
bubject, if it is to be valuable at all, must be a work of art. There 
ust be behind it a strong and clear apprehension of reality, and 
here must be the power to convey it to the readers for whom it is 
ntended. It may be a work of art of a limited appeal, but it is a work 
of art none the less. 

_ This is not necessarily anything to do with style. There is a distinc- 
ion which is not always clearly made in practice, between style 
nd form. Style is the surface manner of presentation, the use of 
words, the shaping of sentences and paragraphs; form is the struc- 
‘ure underlying, the whole plan and conception of the book. It is 
sertainly better if a historian has both, but he can, and often does, 
lo without style. He cannot do without form, for if his writing is 
formless his book ceases to be art and ceases to be history—it be- 
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comes'a mere catalogue of statements, dry insignificant brick 
without mortar. ..~ : 

It is a pity, of course, to do without style because even with th! 
most abstruse subjects clarity and crispness are a help to present 
tion. Maitland was a master of the cool short sentence, and, unol 
trusively, of the right choice of adjectives when adjectives wer 
called for. Because of the closely-knit argument and the nature a 
his subject matter it is not very easy to take out a single paragrapy 
for quotation as an example. But here he is summing up, at th 
end of a passage on land tenure and legal terminology at the tim 
of the Conquest. First he utters a few, significant not overweigh 
general principles: 

‘We must not be in a hurry to get to the beginning of the long hii 

tory of law. Very slowly we are making our way towards it. Th 

history of law must be a history of ideas. It must represent, nc 
merely what men have done and said, but what men have though 
in bygone ages. The task of reconstructing ancient ideas = 
hazardous, and can only be accomplished little by little. .., 

Against many kinds of anachronism we now guard ourselves. 

are careful of costume, of armour and architecture, of words an 

forms of speech. But it is far easier to be careful of these things 
than to prevent the intrusion of untimely ideas,’ 
if, he elaborates, we introduce anachronistic ideas— 

‘we shall be doing worse than if we armed Hengist and Horsa wit 

machine guns or pictured the Venerable Bede correcting proof 

for the Press; we shall have built upon a crumbling foundatior 

The most efficient method of protecting ourselves against suc! 

errors is that of reading our history backwards as well as fow 

wards, of making sure of our middle ages before we talk abo 

the ‘archaic’, of accustoming our eyes to the twilight before w' 

go out into the night.’ 

The effect of the extremely simple metaphor at the end is ver" 
striking because he uses metaphor so sparingly that it comes 
with a shock of novelty though in fact his figure of ‘going oul 
into the night’ is a straightforward, even commonplace, figure ix 
itself. 

Surface style is something which strikes the reader immediately 
it is what attracts us to, or repels us from, a writer in the first place 
It has played a foremost part therefore in the ancient controversy 
between the academic and the literary historians. Both sides put tod 
much emphasis on style (as though this was the only place in whicl 
a historian displayed his art) and this caused a misapprehension o: 
what was really meant by art, and the consequent revolt of scholar: 
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gainst art at the close of the last century. History they claimed was 
| science pure and simple. 

The ire of the academic historians was aroused by the personal 
diosyncrasies, the charm, the wit, the passion, the sheer individual 
nergy displayed by the great literary historians. They noted with 
lisapproval the evident prejudices of Macaulay or Froude, and with 
+possibly—a certain schadenfreude the weakness in technical 
nowledge which caused Carlyle, for instance, in his Oliver Crom- 
vell to be taken in by some outrageously faked documents. They 
ather illogically ascribed the errors which they detected in these 
istorians to the treatment of history as art, by which they meant 
\othing more than attention to style. 

J. R. Seeley, who was still Professor of Modern History at Cam- 
ridge when the young Trevelyan was a student, spoke sternly to 
im, as he tells us in Clio: a Muse, on exactly this point. Art, asserted 
rofessor Seeley, had nothing whatever to do with history. He was 
onscientiously anxious to eradicate any misapprehension on this 
joint from the mind of the young student whom he probably felt 
9 have a dangerous family inheritance. 

Now J. R. Seeley applied his anti-art attitude with some vigour to 
is own style which is almost aggressively unpleasing; he dammed 
he flow of his sentences with obstructive subsidiary clauses; he 
aade no attempt at clarity or cleanness of phrase, so that often his 
entences have to be read several times before their meaning is clear, 
nd he mixed up abstract and concrete ideas, a slackness to which 
istorical writing is all too subject—as for instance “The Counter 
eformation broke out’ as though the counter reformation were a 
vild beast in a cage. 

Yet Seeley’s two major historical works, The Growth of British 
olicy and The Expansion of England are still, if not generally read 
rom end to end, at least frequently consulted, and the ideas which 
e put forward in them played an influential part both on the inter- 
retation of our history and on our political ideas. This could not 
ave been so unless he had been in some degree also an artist, 
rhether he knew it or not. And undoubtedly he was, because he 
ad a powerful sense of form. His style most certainly does not flow, 
ut his ideas do, and once the reader has surmounted the surface 
ifficulties he will find that Seeley’s books have great persuasive 
ower; because the facts are related to each other with discrimina- 
on and vision. It is not necessary to agree with his ultimate conclu- 
ons in order to admire the skill with which he amasses and 
ranges his knowledge to arrive at them. While vigorously re- 
udiating the use of art as unfit for the science of history, he was in 
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fact showing a high degree of artistic skill in his own treatment 
history. “a | 

I never had the honour to meet the late Sir William Holdsworth 
the great historian of English law, but I should imagine he was 1c 
a man who had much patience with the airs and graces of literarip 
history. Yet in the marshalling of his facts, the shaping of his a gu 
ment, the interplay of narrative and analysis, the vision with whic 
he relates the small particular incident to the general argument, tht 
skill with which he distinguishes and analyses the many different 
forces at work in the shaping of English law, he is a great artist. _ 

But there have been students and writers of history who ha: 
little or no-sense of form and whose work is consequently pallic 
confused, and, in effect, useless. To my mind the damage done bp 
those who proclaimed that history was a science pure and simpl 
was damage not to literature but to history. Writers are tough, an 
writers who wished to write history were bound to go on writing 
whatever the academics said to discourage them. The damage wa 
done not by discouraging writers, but by encouraging those whe 
had no aesthetic gifts at all to believe that they could do very well iii 
history in spite of this deficiency. But the card index is not kno 
ledge. It is only the beginning of knowledge, and the accumulatio: 
of facts is useless until they are related to each other and seen il 
proportion. Historical material cannot be intelligently understoo 
without a certain aesthetic sense. Sir John Neale, who writes with 
equal success in both kinds of history—the literary and th 
academic —has said in one of his essays ‘All facts are not born free 
and equal,’ and indeed they are not. There is a hierarchy of facts: 
To arrange them rightly, to distinguish the important from the 
trivial, to see their bearing one upon another, requires a skill whicl 
is very comparable to that of the painter giving significant form te 
the objects before him, judging the values of light and shade, or thal 
spatial dispositions of shape and colour. 

The good historian whatever his theme must be an artist. Wit 
out art there may be accumulations of statements, there may be 
calandars or chronicles, but there is no history. 

This then is what I want to emphasize about art and history: tha’ 
any way of thinking about, or looking at, historical facts, which has 
any value at all, must be an exercise of the imaginative and disd 
criminating faculties; History in any intelligible form is art. 

But if history is art, in what way does the historian’s attitude te 
art and truth differ from that of the essentially imaginative writers’ 
The answer is, of course: very profoundly. It is the privilege anc 
indeed the function of the creative artist to use—that is to manipui 
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te and to intensify the truth about life as he sees it. The bare truth 
} Not enough in itself. ‘Realism by itself is fatal,’ said Turgeney, and, 
another passage on the same subject ‘Truth is the air without 
Hhich we cannot breathe, but art is a plant, sometimes even a rather 
@ntastic one, which grows and develops in this air.’ It is self evident 
lat these are two statements that no historian should make, or even 
ink, Realism is fatal? but the historian laboriously strives after the 
hole unvarnished truth. ‘Art is a plant, sometimes a fantastic one’ 
but the pedestrian historian cannot allow anything fantastic, ex- 
{Ppt of course when the vagaries of human nature do really —as they 
f)metimes do— produce a fantastic effect. 

i! The letters and commonplace books of writers are full of indica- 
tions of the way in which experiences and incidents from life can 
fe and must be adapted, expounded, telescoped, or amalgamated to 
hake novels and stories, to make literature. Henry James evolves a 
tuation from a fragment of conversation overheard at a tea party; 
Myce Cary describes the face of a woman seen on a boat-trip, a 
sual memory, which was later vitalized by the fragment of a half- 
tard anecdote and from which grew a story which was only very 
muously related to the chances which inspired it. 

The work of creative imagination is controlled by experience; it 
as to spring from knowledge and understanding of life, but the 
friter is free to use and reject what he wants, to present a 
eightened or simplified picture; he is not subservient to the facts he 
jas accumulated or the observations he has made. They are his 
haterial to be freely used as his art directs, and he can invent or 
‘iscard as it suits him. 

| The historian cannot do so. He can only use what he has before 
im. He cannot invent and—this may be even more difficult—he 
fannot reject except within very cautious limits. The novelist— and 
is goes for the historical novelist too—can reject those parts of 
ne material which for one reason or another seem to add nothing to 
yhat he wishes to project. Indeed selection of essentials is an im- 
lortant part of his art. The historian can only select in a much more 
imited manner; naturally he does select and reject because every- 
hing cannot be included in an intelligible book. There must be some 
heme or theory, and there must be some parts of the historical 
haterial which are adjudged not relevant. But over-selection, over- 
mplification are major causes of misrepresentation in history, and 
e historian cannot ask with the novelist: does this fact add any- 
ing to the pattern of my novel as I see it? to the projection of this 
aracter or this situation as | intend it? He has to ask: does this fact 
dd anything to my knowledge and understanding of this incident, 
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of this situation, of this epoch? And he must be very sure indeed thig 
it adds nothing before he decides to pass it over. . 

The historian has to decide whether an apparently irrelevant fag 
is truly irrelevant. He also has to find a place for the awkward faz 
which does not fit with the pattern of development or the scheme *¥f 
events as he had at first seen it. This is often a strain on his patien) 
and his conscience. He has to find a place for new evidence whid 
will make sense with the existing evidence whether or not it fits 
with his own theories. If his theory is destroyed by new evidence, I 
must abandon it and start again. It is never safe and it is usually im 
possible to insert new material into the texture of an older theo: 
The attempt to do so produces a result like that picture of the Gerbi/ 
family which was begun by Rubens during his visit to England - 
1630. Gerbier was an engraver, a go-between in the traffic in wor! 
of art, who was under the patronage of Charles I. He had a han 
some wife and a family of pretty, plump children whom Ruber 
painted when he was staying in their house. But the lady was verge 
fruitful, and had many more children later; so pieces were attache 
to the canvas at one side and additional little Gerbiers, not 
Rubens, were introduced. The effect is very strange, not only becau 
the picture has an extra foot or two that do not fit, but because 
original fluid and beautifully placed composition by Rubens h 
been thrown out of balance. 

New material, new evidence, additional historical facts are ver 
like the little Gerbiers. They cannot just be added on. A new pictuil 
has to be painted, a new composition thought out, which will ii 
clude all the children, or all the facts, in a newly thought-out rel! 
tionship to each other. That is one reason why history is constant 
being re-written. 

But although the pattern, from the very nature of things, has fry 
quently to be altered, there must be a pattern for the historical pre 
cess to be apprehended at all. G. M. Young has said of the historian 
‘Movement and continuity are the conceptions with which Hj 
works, and what aesthetic writers claim a passionate apprehensios 
of form to be to the painter, a passionate apprehension of process ° 
to the historian.’ This is true, but like all obsessions, the obsessiod 
with process can become dangerous. For when a highly satisfactora 
pattern of process has been worked out by the historian he is vert 
unwilling to let it go; yet he may have to let it go if facts come t 
light which gravely modify it. Almost any theory about historica 
process could be sustained, almost any pattern could be worked out 
if the historian allowed himself the freedom of other creativ 
writers to eliminate what he does not wish to see. Being humaii 
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ost historians do, to some extent, fall into this error, and some 
uch more seriously than others. 
The old ‘Whig’ theory of English history—which shows almost 
& perfection the historical process of the growth of liberty —is ex- 
sptionally beautiful; therein has lain a great deal of its enchant- 
thent. I do not myself think it to be wholly wrong, but it is a simpli- 
ation, and it is partial. It leaves considerable tracts of history un- 
xplored and it does not begin to account for all the facts as we 
Wow know them. 
‘More insidious today is the economic interpretation of history: 
hore insidious and more dangerous because it covers world history, 
Wot merely English history, and encourages even more than the 
Whig’ theory did a rigid state of mind in the inquirer. Its strength 
jes not so much in the persuasiveness of the arguments put forward 
fy its supporters or in the very valuable research which has been 
Jevoted to sustaining it. Its strength lies in this—that it answers the 
eed of many writers and many readers of history for a clear, con- 
mncing and shapely design into which everything will fit. Its strength 
®, largely, in its aesthetic merit. It appeals to many as a highly satis- 
Pctory composition for a gigantic vision of world history. 
( I will not now, and indeed I could not for I lack the knowledge, 
fiscuss the immense vision, the powerfully persuasive work of 
rnold Toynbee. But he gives perhaps the most outstanding example 
our time of the historian’s necessity to give form to the vast and 
errifying record of human events, and by giving form to give 
neaning. The public interest in his book shows how ready is the 
esponse and how great is the need for such a formalizing of histori- 
val knowledge. 
I am not against the formalization of history: without it no his- 
bry can be intelligibly written. But the historian’s sense of form 
fhould never be so strong that he cannot modify the shape into 
hich he has cast his material when new evidence compels him to 
o so. Should never be . . . though I am afraid it often is; and there 
lre times when historians (I doubt if anyone is exempt) behave far 
ore like writers of fiction than they either admit or know. The 
Jovelist can, at will, make a deliberate and considered elimination 
f such material as, in every sense, does not suit his book. There can 
le very few historians who have not at some time or other made an 
inconscious excision or elimination, or turned a blind eye, to details 
Which did not suit their books. It is a price that has to be paid, be- 
lause without the sense of form there can be no capacity to relate 
acts, to analyse them, to compose or to sustain an argument. 
._ M. Young is right when he talks of the passionate apprehension 
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of process; without passion in this sense who would undertake | 
carry through the tedious exacting, backbreaking, eye-aching bus 
ness of research, and count a hundred hours well spent if they pre 
duce one fragment of evidence, one long-desired clue? Without pa 
sion there might be no errors; but without passion there would ce 
tainly be no history. 

To raise once more the old question—is History an Art or 
Science? Or is it as some have argued a hybrid between the two? 
true answer is surely to turn the question inside out. All sciences 
devoted to the quest for truth; truth can neither be apprehended 
communicated without art. History therefore is an art, like all 
other sciences. 
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Two Poems 
1952, 


ABOVE THE SNOW LINE 


At sixteen thousand feet the butterflies 

Blow in a yellow cloud across the snow, 

An effigy of sunlight you must prize, 

The dream beyond discovery, as though 
The pure surmise, 


Made visible at last, could stay your mind: 

Science is fact, and fact is what the world 

May come to be, still true but undefined 

Like loneliness. These golden insects whirled 
Benumbed and blind, 


Too frail to stem the currents of the air 

Lifting them to the reaches of the last 

Cold passages of ice, die in the glare 

Of light on light, as in the frozen past. 
But you are there. 


THE ONES WHO KNOW 


He sees them coming down the road, 
The friends he leaned on in disgrace, 
Whose goodness he has learned to face 
With that real candour they despise 

But cannot match. His pleasant eyes 
Reflect no look of what he knows 
About the charity that friends 
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Allowed him once, nor what he owes 
To them for whom his means were ends. 


For he has kept his word. And they 
Can trust him not to step aside 

And let them pass unsatisfied: 

He pays them well for what they get 
In interest greater than the debt 
Discharged in honour for a name 

They mention only to redeem 

An anonymity of fame 

Like theirs, that is a fitful dream. 


They envy him the gratitude 

He profits from at their expense 

As if it were a recompense 

For all he is, a man they knew 

For what he once was long ago, 
Whose self-respect is magnified 

By their example now, that frees, 

As they must think, his golden pride: 
A still-unbanished Pericles. 
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¥ Good Workman and his Friends: 
Recollections of John Middleton Murry 
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first heard of Middleton Murry in 1923. A gang of us were 
| erecting a headgear and screening plant for a new pit, working 
. long hours seven days a week, and during the several meal- 
mes politics, religion and books were discussed, and the name 
- Murry and his new Adelphi magazine was introduced. One of 
he erectors was a Methodist lay preacher and his minister had 
janded the magazine round. As a result of what I heard, I became 
tsubscriber, stirred by what was an unknown world, the world 
books and literature. Keats and Shakespeare, Tchekov and Hardy, 
wrence and Murry, opened up a new way of living for me, firing 
ne brain and freeing the tongue. 

| The only books for most of us were the Bible and commentaries 
it, and we were ripe for the new experience. Our books, like 
ur religion, had to stand up to the fire of the furnace and the 
arkness of the pits. 

| Quite a large number of us gathered round to discuss the various 
icles and books mentioned in the Adelphi, and we faithfully 
ad through Murry’s Keats and Shakespeare with the reverence 
ually reserved for Holy writ. Most of the group were lay preachers, 
hd the local minister acted as leader. We were split on the 
awrence-Murry controversy although all of us read Murry fervently 
4 spite of it. Lawrence was very acceptable to those of us who 
ad worked round the pits, and Murry gave the preaching element 
e stuff for many sermons. They were exciting times. 

|In the early ’thirties I sent in one or two poems to the Adelphi 
hich were printed, and maintained my subscription. A chance 
tter to the Editor brought a reply from Middleton Murry and after 
bme exchange of letters he invited me to give a talk at an Adelphi 
mmer School. The magazine not only ran Summer Schools but 
ld its own Centre by this time, near Colchester. But as this was 
he time of the Spanish Civil War the Centre was used as a 
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refugee home for Basque children and the school was to be_ 
Murry’s house in. Norfolk. I accepted the invitation to speak wii 
great enthusiasm, and then suffered agonies of doubt, as I ha 
never spoken in public and had no idea what to say. A saying © 
Durham ‘Easier felt than Tell’t’ was applicable to my condition. _ 

I wrote two scripts and sent them to Middleton Murry f¢ 
him to make a choice, and both went into the programme. And s 
it fell upon a day that I met him in the flesh. I had been a discipg 
of his for fourteen years. | 

He was a dark, slightly built man, thin on top, with a lined fac 
which was to become more lined as the years went by. He looke 
very frail to my eye, deceptively so, for he had a workmanilil 
approach to a practical job which would have got him wor 
anywhere. When digging a garden he had a clean style, and 
finished plot was of professional standard. He was no cack-hande 
fumbler. The spade went into the ground the full depth of th 
blade, with great economy of effort, the hall mark of good diggin} 
He fancied himself as a carpenter and had made a couple of garde 
gates. He could hive a swarm of bees as to the manner born, withov 
fuss or bother. He believed that a man had a kind of instinctiv 
awareness when doing things, a natural aptitude he never lost. F 
told me of a visit he had made to Thomas Hardy, taking his litth 
girl, and of how Hardy took the child on his knee and said, ‘I mu 
make you a rabbit’. Hardy pulled out his handkerchief, made thi 
rabbit, complete with long ears, and said, ‘It must be forty yea 
since I made a rabbit’. Murry seized on this as support for his ides 
that a man keeps the instinctive use of his hands. 

A number of working men were gathered around Murry by th: 
time. I don’t know of any other literary figure who gatheres 
labouring folk around him as Murry did. I was a blastfurnacemas 
at this time, and cotton workers, plasterers, railwaymen and other 
were there, also a few hangers on. I never believed John Murtt 
was a good judge of men, he was too easily deceived. It was hii 
great strength as a critic that he took people literally, but he wa. 
easily taken in by the charlatan. 

I tackled him about this business of being exploited. He looke: 
woebegone and I was sorry that I had mentioned it. I cheere: 
him up by saying ‘it was a poor dog that couldn’t carry a few 
fleas’. We were sitting shelling walnuts, his youngest child, clamber 
ing in and out of the basket of nuts and on and off her father’ 
knee. We talked of Lawrence, and Lawrence’s tribute, that oni 
day people would recognize Murry for the great critic he was 
came into my mind. Murry knew that I was immensely drawn t 
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uwrence, and I had been disturbed by many things written by 
urry, but it seemed to me then that Lawrence must have benefited 
jormously from the friendship. No man could fail to learn from 
urry. 
We corresponded frequently after these two weeks together, 
ers darkened by the fact that he was suffering from degeneration 
‘the nerves, and was threatened with amputation of both legs. 
was living in an old rectory, and was bothered about money. 
earned his living and had no capital resources, so a long illness 
| expensive operation was an anxiety. But he had a quirk about 
oney too, and thought himself poorer that he was. Waldo Frank, 
e€ American writer who was of a very rich family, suggested to 
m that he should ask his readers for £1,000 and really be ill 
style, ‘And this,’ wrote Murry, ‘when I cannot find £s0 for an 
eration.’ 
We met again in the October of 1939 when I spent a fortnight 
h him. An operation, and regular but severe exercises, had 
ercome most of his infirmity, and the war was a kind of anti- 
imax to an intensive peace campaign. Like many of us, he felt 
had done all he could, and now the momentum of the war could 
t be stopped. During the visit we played bowls, and he beat me 
ith depressing frequency. If I did get a wood next to the jack, 
ay would go the jack with his next wood. He was good at any 
ll game, bowling a fair ball at cricket too. 
We went to supper at a neighbour’s house, and as I was of a 
unger generation than the rest, they became nostalgic about the 
e-1914 world, of its promise and its liberty. I argued that it 
d neither promise or liberty for thousands like me, and Murry 
ickly jumped in and said, ‘Yes, our peace was your war’. But 
wasn’t the good things said which made me appreciate his 
mpany, it was the fact that on these occasions he could be 
laxed and kindly. Much has been said about his relations with 
erary people, but a woman who helped in the house, and the 
rdener, were treated like the rest of the family. I was made 
elcome, as were several people I knew who stayed there from 
e to time. 
| All kinds of people were attracted to his work. A railway signal- 
jan once stopped me in the street and said, ‘I believe you know 
fiddleton Murry. He is my arch-priest.’ On another occasion, | 
‘as with an ardent reader of the Adelphi, and the new number 
id come out that day. He scanned Murry’s articles, and dragged 
e out and along the street of a small industrial town. Each 
squaintance he met, he stopped, said in a voice like Jove Himself, 
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‘A new asceticism is upon us,’ and to support his words, he hau 
the magazine out of his pocket and added, ‘It has it here.’ $ 
powerful yeast as Murry leavened many heavy lumps. He V 
perhaps never read by the mass of people but those who did re 
were stirred and influenced to a great degree. Many shared ni 
enthusiasm. | 

Middleton Murry was drawn to working men. I believe he fout 
the purely literary coteries arid and enervating. He liked the c 
style entertainers like Marie Lloyd, and ‘Down by the Old Bull a2 
Bush’ was almost his favourite song. It was the custom att 
Summer School to spend an evening in the local. On such occasiog 
he might have a go at the old songs, but he was no nightinga: 
and never quite pulled the fraternizing stunt off. Neither did t 
rest of the intellectuals for that matter but they did pretend t 
There was always a belief that the pub was the universitas of tit 
village. I never found it so, and neither did Murry. 

We met again the following year, in 1940, at the Adelphi Cent 
in Essex. Max Plowman, who edited the magazine from tim 
to time, was Warden and ran a Whitsun School. The Centre w 
a kind of rallying point for those engaged in establishing la 
communities. Eric Gill was to be one of the speakers but I 
was taken ill and I deputized for him. I had been keen on the idd 
of the Centre from the beginning, and suggested I should join 2 
do what I could to help. There was little or no scope for me < 
the time, but in 1940 Max Plowman died rather suddenly, and 
was asked to be Warden in the emergency. After 14 years at blas 
furnaces this was a challenge indeed, and without any more adé 
I packed up and with wife and two children arrived with 
exciting prospect of working intimately with Murry in somethi 
he really wanted to do. 

He was editing Peace News in London at this time and came dows 
each weekend. Physically he was in poor shape. His domesti 
affairs were in a bad way, the war was biting deep into him, ant 
his complaint was not improved by these additional strains. Ne 
that either his illness or his difficulties diminished the scope of h: 
mind or activities, for he added bricklaying to his accomplishment: 
But | was disappointed that we had no opportunity for some c 
the old evenings. The fact was that we were both so exhauste' 
when we did meet that the old flow was no longer between u: 
He was too harassed to do more than rest. True, he lectured ever 
fortnight, and at Easter, Harvest and Christmas, his sermons wer 
like the old days, full of spirit and vitality. But we disagreed abou 
the purpose and future of the Adelphi Centre. And now, wher 
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‘ter years, | was at his side, we seemed further apart than when 
00 miles had separated us. The Air Ministry came along and 
‘oposed to pull the house down. They did take the land. The time 
as ripe for us to part and he went off with a group of young 
en to found a communal farm and I was left to pick up the bits 
nd wind the affairs of the Centre up. 

‘We corresponded frequently on business matters, and he was 
viously much improved, having found a solution to his home 
ifficulties and also relieved of the worry of a Centre. Eventually 
moved off, also on a land community project, and we drifted apart. 
e exchanged a few letters, some of them angry, and then there 
yas silence. I often thought of him, and believe he did of me, 
nd there was no bitterness any more. We got round to a courtesy 
isit, and if time had permitted we could have enjoyed each other’s 
ympany. He wrote a book called Community Farm, which | like, 
ough little of it was true to my experience; but I always found 
Ss books like no other books, and the real man was always present, 

that the physical presence was not really necessary. 
A few weeks before he died I learned through a mutual friend 
at he was ill. Some wave of conscience came over me and | 
lephoned, a thing I dislike doing, to ask how he was. He answered 
d said he was much better. I was relieved when I heard his voice. 
or some reason | had been scared in case I couldn’t get through. 
promised myself that at the first opportunity I would go and 
e him. But it was not to be, for a heart attack laid him low (and 
nally he was dead). 

I went to the funeral feeling melancholy and full of regret. I 
ad been petty in a friendship. | believe he was a great man, though 
know that only a few share my view. The tenderness I had for 
im was something he evoked, and he taught me to recognize the 
ighest when | saw it. The epitaph for most humble men is that 
€ was a good workman’. John Middleton Murry deserved that, 
nd he was also a friend I remember with gratitude. 
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Sir, a | 
Although I have been acquainted for some years with the wot 
of Monsieur Robbe-Grillet, it was only in the February issue of | 
London Magazine that I found a comprehensive exposition of H® 
ideas, Old ‘Values’ and the New Novel, which, as I understand, seeq 
to be finding favour with those who believe in a dangerous cris 
of the modern novel. Even if I did not consider their anxiety 1 
justified—the new era which started in 1945 is still in the makin 
and simply does not permit any serious summing up as yet 
strongly doubt whether attempts of this nature will help 1 
forward. In M. Robbe-Grillet’s theory we are facing once more 
system, based on half-truths and assumptions, which are, becaul 
stated axiomatically in the first place, treated as generally accepteé 
The rest of the argument follows the pattern of medieval scholai 
ticism: If we believe in Angels and think they might be induce 
to sit on the point of a needle, we are free to discuss indefinite 
how many of them will get on to the needle at the same time. 

M. Robbe-Grillet declares that anthropomorphic analogies deriv 
from a metaphysical system proclaiming a spiritual unity betwee 
man and nature (or man and the rest of the world), which 
supposed to lead to a degree of predestination and to the acceptana 
of tragedy as a welcome token of our salvation. Even though the 
is a long way to go from mere literary technicalities to sua 
sweeping philosophical conclusions, the basic argument seems t 
me utterly mistaken. If, to use M. Robbe-Grillet’s words, we sa 
that a mountain is ‘majestic’ or the sun ‘pitiless’, we surely & 
not, as he assumes, endow these inanimate objects with mor? 
values or believe that their effect upon us results from implie 
volition. All we are doing is to describe the impressions, feeling 
and reactions of persons confronted with these phenomena. | 
we say, again using M. Robbe-Grillet’s example, that a landscap 
is sad, we merely state, that the man who is looking at it under. 
certain set of circumstances finds it sad; another man, in anothe 
set of circumstances, might find it happy, gay or just indifferent! 
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Ve say that a cathedral, a rock, a tower is threatening or proud 
ot because we believe it possesses some individual life of its own, 
milar to ours or linked with ours in some mysterious way, but 
ecause we try to avoid the clumsiness of ‘as if’s’ and ‘like’s’. To 
uild out of this simple writer’s technicality a metaphysical rig- 
aarole is so far fetched that one is only astonished how anybody 
an seriously argue its implications and thus furnish M. Robbe- 
rillet with means for supporting his statements. 

I do not deny M. Robbe-Grillet, who is a remarkably fine 

iter, the right to explore obscure connections between word 
ind thought. Yet the way he states his case is so authoritative and 
D peremptory, that it must provoke a violent reaction on the 
art of those who find that putting forward a sophism or an 
tterly invented relation between two disparate categories is a way 
obscuring real, more important problems, and diverting artists 
‘om speaking the full truth about the world they live in. 
Fague. Jiri Mucha 
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THe ART oF Poetry by Paul Valéry, translated by Denise Follid 
with an Introduction by T. S. Eliot. (Routledge and Kegan Pa’ 


30s.) 


This is the second volume to be published of the Collected Wong 
of Valéry in English translation. It contains twenty-seven essay 
almost all of them concerned with poetry. For Valéry, thinkii 
about poetry so frequently became a thinking about the nat 
of thought that his poetics have little in common with most mode 
literary criticism. We are given, for example, few value judgeme 
Valéry had a distaste for criticism where ‘the talk is of nothi® 
but “values”, which open, rise or fall as though they could 
compared with each other, as completely differing industries a: 
businesses can be, on the Stock Exchange’—an operation whil 
must imply ‘the absurdity of comparing the incomparable’. 
absolute judgements pronounced on works,’ he says elsewhes® 
‘judge only the judges themselves.’ There is little reference to ot 
poets, and even in the superb disquisition on La Fontaine, Concerg 
ing ‘Adonis’, Valéry is often glancing away from his subject 
take another look into the mirror. It has been remarked he 
frequently mirrors crop up in his prose and verse. He was the mag 
self-conscious poet, as he was one of the most highly intelliger 
that Europe has yet produced. 

The main features of Valéry’s thinking about poetry, to wit 
he constantly recurred, can be set out quite briefly. He sees 
poetry ‘only willed inquiry, suppleness of thought, the soul’s assé 
to exquisite restraints’. He is ‘much more attentive to the forni 
tion or fabrication of works than to the works themselves’. Poet 
is the antithesis of dreaming, not to be achieved by the abdicatii 
of reason: indeed, ‘I would rather have composed a medioc 
work in all lucidity than a brilliant masterpiece in a state of trancl 
Again and again Valéry returns to the concept of poetry as 
mode of thought (not a versification of ideas, though, for ‘ 
work that was only new, passionate, significant of the ideas | 
a period can and must perish’.) The concept is approached fra 
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any angles, generally with objective lucidity, but once in a 
e of eloquence: 


My image of the poet is of a mind full of resources and 
cunning, feigning sleep at the imaginary centre of his yet un- 
created work, the better to await that instant of his own power 
which is his prey. In the vague depths of his eyes all the forces 
of his desire, all the springs of his instinct are taut. And there, 
Waiting for the chance events from which she selects her food— 
there, most obscure in the middle of the webs and the secret 
harps which she has fashioned from language, whose threads are 
interwoven and always vaguely vibrating—a mysterious Arachne, 
huntress muse, is on watch. 


The purpose of a poetical work, Valéry repeats, is twofold—to 
duce the poetic state in others, and to modify the poet’s inner 
ang. Both purposes are achieved through form. He is endlessly pre- 
cupied with form, by which the poet’s impure medium, 
ords, can be purified and rendered into the language we call 
etry. The essential difference between this and the language 
prose is that words in the latter dissolve or are transformed 
© something else as soon as their meaning is understood 
hereas a poem ‘tends to reproduce itself in its own form’. In 
is context, Valéry applauds the saying of Mistral, ‘Form alone 
tists. .. . Only form preserves the works of the mind.’ And form 
be more than a preservative: it can initiate a poem, as for 
stance Le Cimetiére Marin began with ‘a rhythmic figure, empty, 
filled with meaningless syllables, which obsessed me for some 
me’. The use of regular forms is partly selective: somewhere or 
er—I cannot find it here—Valéry said that the purpose of a 
ict stanza pattern is to prevent one saying everything in the 
em; or again, ‘The exigencies of a strict prosody are the artifice 
at confers on natural language the qualities of a resistant matter, 
reign to our soul and, as it were, deaf to our desires.’ Such 
straints he finely compares to ‘fetters that tighten at every 
vement of our genius’. 

he fascination of what’s difficult became for Valéry at times 
infatuation with the recalcitrant, and barred him as a poet from 
simpler human realities. ‘I did not know why an author 
puld be praised for being human when everything that exalts 
in is inhuman, or superhuman’—there is something perverse in 
is, as well as an intellectual arrogance which may chill the 
ader. Valéry was, I am told, a vain man. The narcissism which 
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helped to shape La Jeune Parque, that solitaire et glacé masterpi 
may cause Valéry to be accounted, in the final reckoning, a supe 
artist rather than a great poet. Yet the six tremendous stanz 
of Le Cimetiére Marin, beginning ‘Les morts cachés sont bie 
dans cette terre,’ speak profoundly out of the very heart of tk 
human condition. i&- 

In his Introduction to this volume, Mr Eliot remarks that Valéry, 
poetics ‘provides us with no criterion of seriousness’, and that 
never concerns himself with the question of how a poem ‘is relate 
to the rest of life in such a way as to give the reader the shoo 
of feeling that the poem has been to him, not merely an experienc 
but a serious experience’—one which ‘has been entered into an 
been fused with a multitude of other experiences in the format 
of the person that the reader is developing into’. This is jus 
though there was no obligation on Valéry to attempt an aspeé 
of poetics so remote from his own interests. What he could ha 
done, more luminously than any other poet, but never did, w 
to give us a factual, detailed, line-by-line account of the makin 
of one of his own poems: ‘I have always written my verses,’ } 
says, ‘while observing myself write them.’ Such an account wou! 
have formed a fixed point of reference for all these musings, ofteg: 
elusive or abstract, on the art of poetry which Valéry so splendid} 
refined and adorned. 


C. DAY LEWIS} 


CULTURE AND SociETy 1780-1950 by Raymond Williams. (Chatd 
and Windus. 30s.) | 


This is a good book, and it has been well received. It is also, as th 
author says, a controversial book, but so far—and I write this notiaf} 
after reading at least a dozen others—there has been little if any coi 
troversy. Reviewers have been impressed by Mr Williams’s learninit 
moderation, earnestness, but they seem not to have felt the force of 
his polemic; some have not grasped his point at all. To read this boc® 
as a work of history, of Ideengeschichte, or of literary criticism (d 
it is advertised by the publisher), is to miss both its originality and ilf 
central claim to one’s attention. It is an attempt to do somethin 
very bold indeed, if not (some would say) impossible: nothing led 
than to ascertain the true nature of culture. The method the autha 
uses is first to analyse the things that have been said about cultui 
by various English thinkers since 1780, and secondly to offer on 

own account a definition of culture which is in part a synthesis r 
those diverse views. 
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| Mr Williams’s starting point is the discovery that, as he puts it, 
he idea of culture, and the word itself in its general modern uses 
ame into English thinking in the period . . . of the Industrial Revo- 
ition’. He links his study of culture with other concepts — other 
rds, should one say?—which acquired a new importance in the 
me period: namely industry, democracy, art. Industry is relevant 
Cause many people have seen culture as something to be cherished 
ainst industry, as something derived from a pre-industrial tradi- 
on and jeopardized by the values of the machine age. Democracy 
relevant because culture has often been regarded as the product 
_ a leisured élite, and thus as something threatened by the rise of 
1€ masses. Art is relevant in a different way: because certain 
omantics made art almost synonymous with culture. 
Among all the things that have been said about culture by his 
‘osen authorities—and they range from Burke and Cobbett to 
rwell and Dr Leavis—Mr Williams distinguishes two especially 
ntrasted notions, one that culture is a whole way of life, the other 
at culture is an ornament of life; the one social, the other indivi- 
al (sometimes anti-social), the one moral in the fullest sense, the 
her aesthetic in the narrowest sense. Mr Williams comes down 
avily on the side of those who see culture as a ‘whole way of life’; 
thinks a definition of culture in terms of art (however loosely 
rt’ is understood) a false definition, and he challenges the supposed 
titheses between culture and industry and between culture and 
mocracy. One of the most arresting claims which Mr Williams 
akes is that English culture is as vigorous today as it has ever been, 
d that it is not something limited to a minority. The English 
orking class has, in spite of all that has been said to the contrary, 
oduced its own culture, but it is a culture of institutions rather 
an of artistic creation. 
‘Working class culture,’ Mr. Williams writes, ‘is not proletarian 
t, or council houses, or a particular use of language; it is rather the 
sic collective idea. . . . The culture which the working class has 
oduced, and which it is important to recognize, is the collective 
mocratic institution, whether in the trade unions, the co-opera- 
€ movement or a political party.’ ’ 
I have perhaps distorted Mr Williams’s argument in compressing 
but the objection I have to raise against it is a simple one. I do 
t believe that there is one correct idea of culture towards which 
e various thinkers he discusses have, with greater or less success, 
en groping. On the contrary, I think there are as many different 
eanings of the word ‘culture’ as English-speaking people have 


: 
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1osen to give the word: and none is more authentic than another. 
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There is among those meanings of ‘culture’ one which does stand: ) 

‘a way of life’, and another which has a specific connection with 1% 
arts, knowledge and civility. ‘Culture’ in the former sense may 'f 
more important than ‘culture’ in the latter sense: but it is, inno w 
any truer as a definition. 

Moreover, unless I am mistaken, the prestige which attached | 
the word ‘culture’ derives from that usage in which it is connect 
with the idea of excellence in artistic and intellectual achieveme 
(‘the best that has been said and done’); no prestige attaches to tw 
anthropologists’ sense of ‘culture’, which is rather closer to | 
Williams's ‘whole way of life’. I do not suggest that Mr Williams: 
seeking to transfer this prestige (this “emotive meaning’ in the jarga: 
of semantics) from one old notion of what culture is to his ne 
notion of what culture is; on the contrary he is uncommonly 
ful of the dishonesty of such rhetorical slips, and notes the use > 
them in such supposedly language-conscious writers as Orwell aa 
Mr Eliot. But I do think that Mr Williams’s method is sometime 
wanting in logical rigour. ; 

Where then does the merit of the book reside? I think it lies in ti 
fact not that it gives us any new insight into the real or true na 
of culture, but rather that it gives us a new theory of culture, a 
rived in part from a criticism and dialectical confrontation of o 
theories. This theory in turn is part of a larger philosophy which® 
essentially political. In a word, this book provides a socialist theoue 
of culture, and, what is more, it fills a conspicuous gap in the liter® 
ture of socialism. No orthodox Marxist writings on the subjet 
approach Mr Williams in subtlety or, I should say, in simpe 
humanity; he is entirely free from the dreamy sentimentalism 
the dignity-of-labour school. A great deal of thought has gone i 
this book, and if it has the attention it deserves a great deal _ 
thought will come out of it. 


MAURICE CRANSTON# 


THEOPHILE GAUTIER by Joanna Richardson. (Reinhardt. 3os.) 


VERLAINE by Lawrence and Elizabeth Hanson. (Chatto and Wind} 
with Secker and Warburg. 30s.) 


The Hansons have published books on the Brontés, the Carlyle 
‘George Eliot’ and General Gordon, as well as on Gauguin, Vi 
Gogh and Toulouse-Lautrec. So far they show no signs of fatig 

Their Verlaine book: has already been taken elsewhere as| 
text in a debate on biographical method. In The Observer, Sir Harob 
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icolson described himself as ‘sometimes at a loss to determine 
hether the information provided is based on documentary 
idence or derives from the powers of invention possessed by Mr 
id Mrs Hanson. Reference notes would have fortified confidence’. 

a letter to The Times, taking his cue from a leader on the Art 
F Annotation and with back-reference to a previous Literary 
plement letter of his own, Malcolm Elwin then came out strongly 
ainst notes, foot or appended, and, with particular reference to 
e same book, acidly stated: 

_ Mr and Mrs Hanson are biographers of established reputation, 
and I have never found more difficulty in distinguishing between 
evidence and imagination in their works than in those of Sir 
Harold Nicolson. 

iss Richardson, it may be said, has notes. Her text is, indeed, 
Mr Elwin would self-quotingly say, somewhat ‘spattered with 
erals referring him to pages in another part of the book’. 
principle is nothing without tact, and, espousing opposed 
inciples, both these books exhibit some deficiency in tact. 

Sir Harold is quite right about the Hansons. Very near the 
ginning of their book, one finds oneself wondering what authority 
ere may be for the emotions shown agitating young Paul-Marie’s 
tle breast in the streets of Montmartre on December 4th, 1851, 
hen Louis-Napoleon’s troops fired on the crowd and killed fifty. 
ther one totally suspends disbelief, or one goes on wondering 
uch this kind of thing. Sir Harold once wrote a book on Verlaine. 
probably knows the answer more often than most of us would. 
as it happens, have never read Mathilde Verlaine’s Mémoires de 
a Vie, published some fourteen years after Sir Harold’s book. 
evertheless feel convinced that it contains no warrant for the 
nsons’ splendidly imagined scene in the hotel at Brussels. It 
ay well be that Mathilde’s body was beautiful. It may well be 
at, when Verlaine entered the hotel bedroom, he saw her ‘stretched 
vitingly on the bed’, that he was ‘suffering severely from lack of 
’ and that he ‘joined her without thought, without any sensation 
t joyful relief’. This may be an epitome of normal conjugal 
haviour under the circumstances, but it is difficult not to feel 
at between the Verlaines something quite different may have 
ken place. Miss Richardson would have been content to quote 
hat either or both of the partners had written about this 
casion. 

Miss Richardson’s book consists largely of quotations. The extreme 
ult in method is felt when, tired of inserting ‘as so-and-so wrote 
so-and-so’, she quotes without, on the page, even ascribing her 
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quotations to an author, so that one has to turn to ‘another pa: i 
of the book’ merely to see who is involved. The sources upon whic sit . 
she principally draws are Gautier’s letters to Carlotta Grisi, the greajy 
dancer, creator of his Giselle, with whom all his life he was rome 
tically and hopelessly in love, and the diaries of Eugénie For 
mother of his first child, with whom he kept up a close friendshi 
throughout the twenty years of his liaison with Carlotta’s siste 
and to the end of his life, occasionally teasing her with a prospec 
of marriage after all. 

It seems to be true, as Miss Richardson says, that ‘there is no googy 
Life of Gautier in his own language’ and ‘no Life of Gautier ij 
English’. This was a gap. Miss Richardson has rather stopped thage 
filled it. Despite Institut caginess about the Louvenjal collectioz 
at Chantilly, a great deal of excellent material is here brought 
together. All that remained was for Miss Richardson to digest [ir 
thoroughly and write her book. This, it seems to me, she has faileqhy 
to do. All the material is presented as of much the same importancé 
No shape has been imposed, no balancing of the weight of emphasiif§ ’ 
The quarrel over their daughter Judith’s marriage (to Catull 
Mendés) and the end of twenty years’ life with Ernesta Grisi /f% 
given no more importance than the slightest encounter of whicds 
some record exists. One receives the impression that Gautier’s li 
consisted in rushing from place to place and writing letters. 

At least we cannot complain that the Hansons have failed ti®» 
write their book. As Sir Harold also complained, they have tries 
to improve Verlaine on the ground that a good poet must in som, 
way be good as a man, a great poet great by standards of humas 
conduct. Verlaine might have agreed, but would have doubtes)j 
whether human greatness and goodness were so exactly measured): 
by the standards of a middlebrow reading public. Specifically, wha 
the Hansons rebut is any suspicion of gross homosexual practice: 
They make out a case against the doctor’s evidence in the prosec 
tion at Mons, but airily dismiss everything else as a mere sel: 
conscious toying with possibilities. If there is a further case, thet 
have not made it. In the face of evidence presented by poems alo 
(in Parallélement), there would need to be much close argumenif 
with detailed references. There are all kinds of things the Hanson, 
feel they can laugh off. They consider, for instance, that Victor Hug#s 
was simply a pompous old humbug and count on our ignoragy | 
to support them. 

At different moments in the nineteenth century, Gautier ani 
Verlaine represent strongly contrasted views of the art of vers 
Gautier demanding the precision of sculpture, Verlaine the ton 
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mbiguity of a music dissolving under the influence of Wagnerian 
hromaticism. Music, in the persons of Fauré, Lalo, Debussy and 
thers, rewarded Verlaine, to such an extent that, almost as 
pgularly as with Heine, one’s inner ear accompanies his poems 
vith a melodic line. In this sense (perhaps in this sense only), he 
$ still very much part of our normal consciousness. Gautier remains 
ju iously unaccepted. Any anthology of French verse will contain 
‘Art, Chinoiserie, Choc de Cavaliers. Inés de las Sierras is pro- 
laimed as though it were the work of an unknown genius. A 
ranslation of Mademoiselle de Maupin has been included in a post- 
‘ar series of European novels. We have all at least heard of Le 
Wapitaine Fracasse. The other novels remain unstudied. When Dame 
Margot dances Giselle, we may note the name in our programmes. 
\ history of the ballet will quote a few sentences from Gautier’s 
orty years of theatre criticism. Anecdotally, we know a great deal 
mbout Verlaine, who was much in England. About Gautier, we 
“now of the red waistcoat at the first night of Hernani. 

1 This waistcoat is turned by Miss Richardson into a rose-coloured 
doublet. If she counts on us all forgetting how or by whom the 
garment was described in French, I must ruefully confess that she 
ivas right in my case. Here, the annotative system breaks down. 
hen, moreover, in a letter to his younger daughter, Estelle, Miss 
Richardson quotes Gautier as wanting ‘to see your little face like 
the face of a Chinese princess growing bored behind her lattice’, 
he does not remind us of the poem there in embryo. Perhaps this 
s merely self-denial. Chinoiserie is, after all, extremely well-known. 
Wet the letter does illuminate the poem. One had not quite seen 
ait in terms of this fatherly affection. Miss Richardson, surely, cannot 
jnave forgotten: 

Celle que j'aime, a présent, est en Chine; 

Elle demeure avec ses vieux parents, 

Dans une tour de porcelaine fine... 


a 


Par son treillis elle passe sa téte, 
’ Que l’hirondelle, en volant, vient toucher . 
4 iss Richardson’ s undertaking was by far the more serious of the 


iserious person than the Hansons. 
4 RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 
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BEFORE Noon by Ramon Sender. (Gollancz. 21s.) 

THE SEED by Pierre Gascar. (Deutsch. 12s. 6d.) 

THE Voyeur by Alain Robbe-Grillet. (John Calder. 15s.) _ 
THE SECRET OF Luca by Ignazio Silone. (Cape. 15s.) 


Here are a conventional novel (Silone), a self-consciously avari’ 
garde anti-novel (Robbe-Grillet), and two books about childhoog 
(Sender and. Gascar), presumably autobiographical and only noveq 
in so far as they cannot accurately be placed in any other category 
Of the four, however, it is these two that make a contribution 1 
literature. They also provide an interesting contrast. Both a 
written in the first person, by the author-hero as he looks back cf 
his past. Before Noon (whose three parts were originally publishe 
separately, in 1942, 1954 and 1957) is prefaced by an account of t 
Republican narrator’s last days and death in a French concentraticg : 
camp in 1939, at the age of thirty-five. Proud and despairing, Hi 
lingers voluntarily in the camp, writing these memories of his child 
hood in an Aragonese village and his schooldays in a Catholi¥® 
seminary. They give an enthralling account of Spanish middle cla 
domestic life, and also of this particular boy’s development. At thi 
age of ten he falls romantically in love with a little girl of the sanny 
age; this heroic passion, which is reciprocated, has nothing ridic 
lous, and nothing ‘sweet’ about it. Although the narrative is slo 
discursive, episodic and lacking in design, and the background 
murmuring aunts, gossiping servants, family intrigue, priests, nu 
and primitive peasants establishes a quiet, idyllic tone, yet growi 
up for Pepe is a violent, extreme process. He is not, in fact, at aa 
‘boyish’ as this word has been understood in English-speakin 
countries; his exploits differ equally from Huckleberry Finn’s a 
from Stalky’s. His adventures and sensations are distinguished by 
rare intensity, but this intensity is an adult quality; he is a chill 
only in that he has not lived long enough to be a man. Ramop 
Sender writes with such a tragic sense of urgency in recreating thr 
past, that ‘nostalgia’ seems too trivial a word to describe the book* 
mood. For English readers Before Noon will be both exotic an: 
familiar; one is fascinated by the strangeness of this Spanish childg! 
hood and of this Spanish child, while constantly recognizing in hip 
experiences the essence of childhood itself. 
The Spanish book is rambling and shapeless; Pierre Gascar’s Thif 
Seed is short, compressed, eminently lucid. This lucidity — tradition} 
ally a French quality —has nothing about it of the cold, humourless# 
rather depressing austerity which is a feature of many French 
analytical novelists; the graceful, expressive prose has as it wer} 
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everberations of meaning and suggestion. In spite of its discipline 
ad restraint, this is a highly sensuous piece of writing. It describes 
he experiences of a boy placed with unsympathetic foster-parents 
n a small town, and confronted at the age of ten (the same age as 
jender’s Pepe) with loneliness and poverty. This is not a nostalgic 
ook because there is nothing to be nostalgic about in this bleak 
poyhood; but Gascar’s passionate objectivity creates an atmosphere 
ils intensely real to his readers as that recalled by Sender’s romantic 
egret. The young hero’s moral development is also established with 
Xquisite subtlety. Gascar seems to me the most brilliant of the 
ipost-war French writers; his earlier book, called in English Beasts 
tnd Men, was marred by occasional purple patches, but The Seed 
Ss neither over nor under written. Merloyd Lawrence’s translation 
preserves the high quality of the original French. 

After this, Alain Robbe-Grillet’s obsession with the pathetic 
Jallacy in descriptive prose seems wilful and beside the point. As 


hot as his characters see them (for we see the world subjectively, 
electing what we notice and loading it with personal significance 
made up of memory and association) but as, in some vague, ultimate 
lay, they are. This inventory-like descriptive method is superficially 


a 


With mystery. Many novelists before him, disclaiming godlike 
ipmniscience, have restricted their point of vision to a narrator; 
Robbe-Grillet is so godlike that he omits al] interpretation. The 
oyeur, which at first seems impenetrably unreadable but gradually 
’xerts a fascination, is a comparatively effective exercise of this 
inbalanced dogma; as the hero (a travelling salesman who visits an 
(sland where he may or may not have committed a murder) is 
‘bresumably mad, the style of narration establishes his mania and, 
indeed, goes some way towards making the readers share it. The 
kense of man moving through a world neither hostile nor friendly 
put just there is uncomfortably communicated; and if The Voyeur 
Hoes nothing more than make this point, it remains to some extent 
‘An imaginative achievement. A purely technical interest also at- 
aches to the work; one is fascinated to see how the author manages 
Within his self-imposed limitations. Yet the final impression is of 
talent wasted; Robbe-Grillet seems to have picked on an element 
(o be found both in Sartre’s La Nausée and Camus’s L’Etranger, to 
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have exaggerated its importance, distorting it in the process, and ’ 
have made of it an arbitrary rule. a 

The excesses of the avant-garde are understandable when one if 
confronted by so conventional and lifeless a novel as Ignazilijf® 
Silone’s The Secret of Luca. It would be nice to think that, as ile 
painting, this was the work of one of Silone’s pupils; every super 
ficial hallmark of his style is there, and yet a vital core is lacking#a 
Carefully constructed, beautifully composed, it is in some ways J 
model of fictional design; but the peasant characters are stock, ther 
conversation is stilted and unconvincingly eloquent, and the tensio: 
cleverly created by the plot evaporates in bathos when the sentijf 
mental ‘secret’ of the title is revealed. The result is an assembly-ling§: 
product, where the noble distinction of the original article is onli 
faintly discernible in the mechanical copy. t 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM [ff 


NICHOLAS CRABBE: OR THE ONE AND THE Many by Fr Rolfe (Frederic! 
Baron Corvo). (Chatto and Windus. 21s.) 


THE UNSPEAKABLE SKIPTON by Pamela Hansford Johnson. (Macg@ 
millan. 1s.) 


The Quest for Corvo apparently continues, on more levels thé 
one: here, for instance, is yet another book by Corvo himself, hithe 
to unpublished (how many, one wonders, are still to come?); and <f, 
novel by Miss Hansford Johnson in which Corvo’s disreputabl 
career is taken as the text for a study of literary paranoia. Why da 
we continue to find him so interesting? The answer is, I think, quite 
simply that Corvo was lucky enough (twenty-odd years after hiif. 
death) to find the perfect Boswell: a better one, indeed—as somaf§. 
may think—than he deserved. The late A. J. A. Symons’s Quest waif. 
not only an admirable book in itself, but created a new genre ing. 
biography; it also, having aroused our interest and curiosity i 
Corvo, left a number of questions unanswered. But for Symons, onef, 
feels, the self-styled Baron would have been long since forgotten; his, 
talent was of the slenderest, and of a kind that wears badly; mucH 
of it, too, was dissipated in works which were really beyond his§. 
compass. He worked best on a small scale, and, apart from Hadrian 
VII, a notable if rather overblown tour de force, his longer books§, 
suffer from a poverty of imagination which no amount of windyg: 
rhetoric can conceal. He was also insanely vindictive and his mali}. 
cious gibes at his enemies.become, by constant repetition and overs} 
emphasis, merely tedious. The sad truth is that Corvo, both as a mam. 
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nd as a writer, was really rather a bore, and— whatever his addicts 
May assert to the contrary—the posthumous cult, occasioned by 
yymons’s biography, has been largely a success of scandal. 
Nicholas Crabbe, like most of its predecessors, is crypto- 
@u tobiographical, and deals with Corvo’s London years around the 
@urn of the century. Much of it is a flat, factual account, very thinly 
Mlisguised, of his quarrels with his publishers, John Lane and Grant 
Richards; the malice is more vitriolic than ever, but the freakish, 
@uasi-Firbankian quality which distinguishes Corvo at his best is 
mere largely absent, and the book makes dullish reading. It is a 
oman very much 4 clef, and Mr Cecil Woolf, in an informative in- 
§jroduction, supplies the necessary keys; among those who appear 
seudonymously are Henry Harland (of The Yellow Book), Ken- 
ineth Grahame, Hubert Bland and his wife (E. Nesbit), as well as 
)pther personages less well known: for example, Sholto Douglas, 
‘orvo’s literary collaborator, who is here presented in the guise of 
® good-looking telegraph-boy for whom the hero conceives one of 
it ose equivocally ‘platonic’ attachments which occur in almost any 
porvo novel and which, in this post-Wolfenden age, can evoke only 
f@ squirm of embarrassment. There is, of course, the usual crop of 
| orvine neologisms— ‘tolutiloquence’, ‘rhypokondylose’, etc, etc, 
f 
‘ 


yhich, suggests Mr Woolf, should be ‘treated with indulgence’, 
hough other readers may be inclined to take a less charitable view. 
buch verbal fireworks require a sustained and grandiloquent style 
fo carry them off; occurring quite arbitrarily, as they do, in Corvo’s 


it 
: 
faboured and rather threadbare prose, they merely splutter like 
emp squibs. 

| | It is pleasant to turn from Corvo’s tortuous exhibitionism to the 
work of a natural writer. It so happened that, shortly before read- 
‘ing The Unspeakable Skipton, | re-read Miss Hansford Johnson’s first 
hovel, This Bed thy Centre, which despite a certain immaturity has 
‘hll the ease and competence which distinguish her later work, and 
(which poor Corvo, in a lifetime of dedicated struggle, could never 
ihchieve. In her Proust reconstructions, Miss Hansford Johnson 
(showed great ingenuity in re-creating the Proustian world and, by 
bxtending it in Space and Time, was able to make some useful criti- 
fal points. In her new novel she has performed a somewhat similar 
Feat of re-creation: The Unspeakable Skipton is frankly based on the 
Nast years of Corvo, though the scene is changed from Venice to 
Bruges, and the period is post-(second) war. Skipton, like Corvo, is 
kn unsuccessful writer, living in extreme poverty, and picking up 
hn irregular income by pimping for tourists. Unlike Corvo, he is not 
Ibnly not a homosexual, but exclusively a voyeur of the normal 
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sexual act—a modification which, rather paradoxically, makes hiifit 
seem subtly more repellent than his prototype. His clients are co ° 
ducted to an indecent exposition in a Bruges suburb: the account a 
this grim function is extremely funny—a squalid representation of 
Leda and the Swan, in which the ‘swan’ is played by a phlegmati 
coke-washer wearing only a pair of cotton-wool wings and a corrge 
plaster. Skipton is in almost every respect quite as unpleasant ag 
Corvo himself; yet Miss Hansford Johnson succeeds, surprising] 
enough, in making him almost a sympathetic figure. This s 
achieves by the simple device of making all the other character 
even nastier than her hero: more especially the bunch of Englisas 
tourists for-whom he plays the pander. These include a poet, a smat 
photographer and an appalling female dramatist; Miss Hansfor@ 
Johnson has great fun with them, but | think they are caricatured Pi 
little too broadly, with the result that the prevailing tone of thp 
book, which is that of ironic comedy, tends to degenerate, here ana 
there, into farce. I have the feeling, too, that Miss Hansford Joh 
son, having set her scene and sketched out the plot, became just . > 
little bored: the latter part of the book seems a trifle perfuncto 
Here as elsewhere, she displays a remarkable gift for making onage 
see her characters; yet somehow her pseudo-Corvo doesn’t quit 
carry conviction; her aim, as she says, was to write a study of th 
paranoiac artist, but there are, goodness knows, plenty of othe! 
examples, dead or alive, to choose from, and one can’t help feeling 
that she has been somewhat hampered by sticking too closely to het 
chosen model. : 

JOCELYN BROOKE 


Two PLAYS AND A PREFACE by Nigel Dennis. (Weidenfeld ana | 
Nicolson. 18s.) 


Why is it that in the theatre we are not content for a couple od | 
hours or so to watch and listen to a group of interesting and enter} 
taining characters revealing themselves and their opinions (as wellf 
as the author's ideas) as they talk and argue intelligently or amus# 
ingly, creating as they do so mood and atmosphere and a conflic 
of ideas? I do not know the answer. I only know, as a playgoer anc 
as a play producer, that however brilliant a play may be in every 
other respect, an audience invariably leaves the theatre with 2 
sense of dissatisfaction if it has not also been given action, pro 
gress, situations, events—which added together make that muck 
despised word ‘plot’. 
Walter Kerr in How Not to Write a Play suggests that the reaso 
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S that the theatre is essentially an arena in which a number of 

people have come together for a robust and companionable out- 
ized experience, have come expecting events, ‘so whatever is un- 
tventful dies peacefully in the arena’. He defines a story as a record 
ut a pressure and a response. He argues that by driving story out 
| the contemporary theatre ‘we have taken the pressure off, we 
Mave made response unnecessary. As tension has disappeared, so 
have characters of any stature.’ 
Most of the playwrights at the Royal Court Theatre, where these 
Qwo plays by Mr Nigel Dennis were produced, seem to believe that 
tory and character are incompatible, that the ‘well-made-play’ must 
Wnevitably be one in which truth and ideas are sacrificed to event. 
he consequence has been that a considerable number of plays at 
he Court, plays of originality and vitality, written in dialogue which 
has often been brilliant, have nevertheless failed to satisfy their 
fiudiences, although the audiences at the Court are reasonably intel- 
“gent and sophisticated, not the sort of people primarily interested 
m ‘what happens next?’ 

In Cards of Identity Mr Nigel Dennis does at least admit the neces- 
Mity for a plot but he obviously regards it as a rather tiresome 
mecessity. He treats it with scant respect, ignoring it altogether for 
jong stretches. Then he suddenly gives it a violent kick which sends 
it reeling and staggering into the next scene where it is allowed to 
fie forgotten until after a while he picks it up by the scruff of the 
(heck and gives it another violent shove. Because he does not allow 
‘his plot to fulfil its proper function of supporting his play, holding 
)it together and propelling it forward, the play eventually slackens 
nnd sags and finally limply subsides into confusion and dullness. If 
r Dennis had regarded plot as an aid instead of an encumbrance 
his could easily have been a very good play. It is a high spirited 
satire, a thoroughly original extravaganza about how the charac- 
fers and identities of a group of people are completely transformed. 
it is written with an immense sense of fun, in dialogue which is 


ikenuinely witty, and the characters are hugely entertaining until 


‘the play seems to be leading them nowhere in particular, when their 
‘hntics start to become tiresome. 

In The Making of Moo he seems to have begun with the resolve to 
base his satire on religion upon a solid plot. The first act is thoroughly 
bood narrative, which is only another name for plot. An engineer 
building a dam in an unspecified colony finds that in doing so he has 
estroyed the home of the natives’ river god. So he sets about 
treating a new god called Moo, inventing for the deity suitable 
écriptures, rites and hymns. This first act could be taken as a model 
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eginning for any ‘well-made-play’. It states its theme firmly and 
ntertainingly, and the development of character is interwoven with 
he development of the plot. In the second act the author appears to 
se interest in his characters, concentrating entirely on his ideas. 
the act degenerates into an over-long revue sketch, at times pene- 
ratingly satirical but too often depending upon that easy flippancy 
vhich makes so many revue sketches flimsy and tiresome. The third 
Ct recovers some of the genuine wit and pungency of the first, but 
omehow by now one has lost interest in the satire and finds one- 
elf wishing that the author had given a much bigger share of the 
ay to the endearingly absurd character of the very ordinary little 
uburbanite engineer who has created a new religion. If the author 
ad done so, his satire need have lost nothing of its pungency but the 
ay would have had a firmer shape and a more sustained interest 
or the audience. A playwright with ideas must, if he is to win an 
udience, persuade himself to become as interested in his characters 
S in his ideas. 

“When The Making of Moo was produced, Mr Kenneth Tynan 
ightly pointed out that it was a milestone in theatrical history: ‘the 
rst outright attack on religion ever to be presented on the English 
tage’. The reason for this is not that hitherto English playwrights 
ave had no urge to write controversially about religion: it has 
imply been due to the fact that until the licensing of this play the 
ord Chamberlain resolutely refused to allow the performance of 
ny play dealing with religion unless the views it expressed were 
f a kind which could offend nobody. It is surprising but altogether 
dmirable that a licence was granted to this play which many people 
yrongly considered to be tasteless and blasphemous. Whatever the 
aults of the play, its satire is, at its best, genuine and sincere, and it 
; one of the few plays produced in the English theatre during recent 
ears which provokes one to think about something profoundly 
rorth thinking about. 

The two plays are preceded by a fifty-page preface in which Mr 
Yennis expands his belief-in the malign influences of religion to- 
ether with his theory of the relative ease with which identity can 
e changed ‘due to the haunting fact that imagination is not a 
aking of new things, but a seeing of new relationships between old 
uings’. His taut and closely-reasoned arguments are interrupted 
‘om time to time with bursts of that self-conscious flippancy and 
ycularity which are one of the flaws in The Making of Moo. They 
sem to be inserted because Mr Dennis is morbidly afraid of any- 
ody thinking he is taking himself too seriously. 
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AANI by Patrick Leigh Fermor. (Murray. 18s.) 


Mr Patrick Leigh Fermor’s literary output so far has consisted of a 
avel book and a short novel with a West Indian setting, an account 
f the monasteries of Mount Athos, and this new book, the first of a 
series of ‘private invasions of Greece’, which describes his travels in 
the Southern Peloponnese. It is to be expected then that his reputa- 
‘ion will rest ultimately on his travel writings, if such a category is 
not in fact misleading, and in particular on those dealing with 
reece. He may possibly have creative gifts of another kind, but by 
and large he seems wedded to place rather than situation, more in- 
terested in the workings of the historical imagination than in the 
=xploration of human relationships. His virtues consist of an in- 
spiring curiosity that is both deep and wide, a terrier-like persistence 
m worrying out obscure facts, enthusiasm, scholarship, initiative, 
and the ability to write a rich, elaborate and sustained prose. He is 
affable, austere (in certain respects), solitary as well as gregarious, 
uncommunicative as well as expansive. As a writer, he tends to be 
subjective and personal in method, though entirely objective and 
mpersonal in the way he uses that method. 

At the same time, he has certain defects which Mani illustrates at 
a number of points. The chief of these is an insensitivity towards 
he reader, a failure to determine the psychological moment at 
which his participation could be lost. 

For example, on page four a sentence begins: ‘J thought of the 
abundance of strange communities: the scattered Bektashi and the 
Rufayan, the Mevlevi dervishes of of the Tower of the Winds, the 
laps of Souli, the Pomaks of the Rhodope, the Kizilbashi near 
<echro, the Firewalkers of Mavroleki, the Lazi from the Pontic 
shores, the Linovamraki . . .’ and fifty long lines later it is still going 
yn ‘the lepers of Spinalonga, the political prisoners of the Macro- 
lisos, the Hello-boys back from the States, the two pig-roasting 
apanese ex-convicts of Crete, the solitary negro of Canea and a wan- 
lering Arab I saw years ago in Domoko, the Chinese tea-pedlar of 
Colanaki, killed in Piraeus during the war by a bomb—if all these, 
o name a few, why not the Crypto-Jews of the Taygetus?’ Why not, 
ndeed! 

It is, of course, a dazzling, high-spirited display of erudition, 
vhether self-parody or not I don’t know. But somehow around line 
\ine | think most readers will ski down to the next paragraph. And 
his is far from an extreme example. Similar passages occur at fre- 
juent intervals, with a result that if the reader is not professionally 
nterested in what is being discussed—and nothing less than an al- 
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host obsessive interest will do—he repeatedly wriggles off the hook. 
‘It is a lack of tact, an error in the process of communication, no 
ore. That he is perhaps a scholar first, a writer second, is respon- 
ible for the relative values which he puts on information for its own 
ake, and readability. A scholar need make no concessions (and 
sually he pays for it), a writer should be less self-indulgent. With 
Jr Leigh Fermor there is too much at stake, he has too many ad- 
nirable qualities, to let an unchecked garrulousness run away with 
im. 

_ For this reason, I think Mr Leigh Fermor ought to jolt us about 
nore with the movements of his journey. In zoo pages he travels 
ew miles, and for all the splendours of his digressions (on obscure 
inguistic problems, on gorgons, nereids, ikons and many less fas- 
inating subjects) the pauses upset the rhythm and the flow of the 
arrative, they destroy the momentum —and here far more than in 
he Traveller's Tree. He is, too, often needlessly over-elaborate, so 
hat one is in constant need of mental sorbets halfway through. 
‘or all the brilliance of the discourse, and despite the skill with 
vhich complex ideas are handled, I think somewhere along the line 
he books of reference should have been put out of sight—and kept 
here. They have been well gutted, but Mr Leigh Fermor’s own bird 
as been stuffed too full as a result. 

“The name of the Mani,’ writes Mr Leigh Fermor, ‘at once sug- 
ests four ideas to any Greek: the custom of the blood feud; dirges; 
etrobey Mavromichalis, the leader of the Maniots in the Greek 
Var of Independence; and the fact that the Mani, with the Sphakian 
aountains of Crete and, for a while, the crags of Souli in Epirus, was 
ne only place in Greece which wrested its freedom from the Turks 
nd maintained a precarious independence.’ 

Upon this basic knowledge Mr Leigh Fermor erects so impressive 
n edifice of conjecture and inquiry that there can now be a mere 
andful of Greeks only who know more about the Mani than he 
oes. By the time he is through, the same may well apply to all 
reece. So that if, in this notice, I’ve been more concerned with 
uthor than subject, it goes without saying that to the student of 
reece —and which, indeed, of us can afford not to be?—this book 
ffers enduring pleasures. For myself, the passage in which Mr 
eigh Fermor imagines the cocks of Matapan setting up a crow that 
yventually circles the world (it is reputed they can rouse their fel- 
yws in Cythera twenty-five miles away) is one of the most engaging 
1 contemporary travel literature. ‘[And what of] the contagious 
in of nomad poultry ringing across steppe and tundra, waking the 
riry Mongol fowl and sailing forlornly over the Great Wall of 
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Lhina: turning north to Kamschatka and straining for the 
Aleutians?’ and all ending, thousands of miles (and a page later) in 
the last desperate conflagration of sound in Tierra del Fuego with 
the ultimate chanticleer calling and calling and calling, unanswered 
put undaunted, to the maelstroms and the tempests, the hail and the 
darkness and the battering waves of Cape Horn... .’ 

| These death-fixated inhabitants of a stony promontory, whose 
sole means of expression is the miroloy, a form of keening at which 
they are adept and impatient of opportunity, owe Mr Leigh 
fermor much, for he invests them with all the qualities of his own 
ennobling, but never uncritical or solemn romanticism. Compared 
o Mr Leigh Fermor’s, Byron’s associations with Greece, including 
his wretchedly unfortunate and undistinguished death there, are 
jof the flimsiest. It is good news to learn that these private assaults 
vare to be launched on the least accessible and worst-recorded parts 
fof the country. And in the next volume we are promised digressions 
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HE OUTLAWS ON Parnassus by Margaret Kennedy. (Cresset Press. 
15S.) 


(Miss Kennedy is a novelist of proved power and originality. What 
he has to say about the art of fiction could hardly fail to be worth 


nS 
i eading. Not only has she cast her net widely over the field of 
fiction, but her memory is peopled with the characters created by 
ovelists of the past and the present; she knows them as friends 
and acquaintances whom she can summon into her presence at 
ill. She is quick to see when the author has done something wrong 
with them, as when Tolstoi makes Natasha see an opera as only 
fhe would have seen it; she is not ashamed to join the throng of 
icritics who have condemned the suicide of Jude’s children in Jude 
\the Obscure. She runs on through the book like a speaker who is 
iknowledgeable and entertaining—but who, perhaps, has not given 
quite enough time to preparation. 

| Its ostensible subject is the art of the novel; but it is never 
}made quite clear what she means by a novel, or what she means by 
jart. On page 1 she says that ‘criticism has never paid to the novel 
ithe degree of attention which it has accorded to other kinds of 
jliterature’. But surely during the present century at least as much 
ihas been written about the novel as about any other literary form. 
1On page 2 she says that ‘it is not claimed for painters, poets, or 
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musicians that they refine our manners, elevate our morals, wi der 
our outlook, awaken our social conscience. . . .’ But all the ancien 
Greek dramatists accepted the conditions of excellence alleged ta 
have been prescribed by Euripides: 
If his art is true, and his counsel sound, and if he 
brings help to the nation, 
By making men better in some respect. : 
And the maxim of Horace, that it was the aim of poetry ‘to instruct 
or to delight’, or both, was part of the gospel of criticism for 1,700 
years. 
On page 9 Miss Kennedy says: ‘So little has ever been said abou 
the equipment necessary for a novelist that a man of wit and intel 
lect may be pardoned for supposing that none is needed.’ Yet whe 
the art was in its infancy Fielding discoursed at length on the at 
of the novel, and specified four qualifications which were in a high 
degree necessary to ‘this order of historians’ to prevent ‘intemperate 
abuses of leisure, of letters, and of the liberty of the press’. 

Again, I cannot see how Miss Kennedy reconciles her remarks 
on page 3, that in 500 B.C. the Greeks ‘had no novels’ with hex 
argument in Chapter XII, which is mainly devoted to an attempt? 
to show that Homer’s Odyssey has all the qualities of an excellent 
novel; indeed she attributes to Homer a subtlety in the craft of 
fiction which would do credit to the most sophisticated moderm 
novelist. She makes out a most ingenious case; but, if it is true, 
her earlier contention falls to the ground. 

If Miss Kennedy is not very willing to define a novel, she is at 
least quite sure that she disagrees with Mr E. M. Forster, who also: 
in Aspects of the Novel, was very diffident in his critical approach: 
She at least emphatically believes in a good story, and challenges 
Mr Forster when he ‘said roundly that he “fears and detests” 
readers who demand a good story, that the story is a “low atavistic 
form’, a regrettable necessity in the novel, upon which a good 
writer should rely as little as possible’. But though Mr Forster 
wants a novel to be something much more than a story, he has 
little patience with the search for ‘principles and systems’. ‘For 
me,’ he says, ‘the whole intricate question of method resolves 
itself not into formulae but into the power of the writer to bounce 
the reader into accepting what he says. . . . The novelist must 
bounce us; that is imperative.’ Of course; but the whole point is— 
how does he bounce us? And Miss Kennedy, having set out from 
the thesis that a novel is a work of art, and must therefore be 
subject to some of the laws of an art, does at least show some of 
the ways in which the bouncing is done. However she tells us 
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nore about the craft than the art of fiction. She devotes considerable 
pace to the various devices used by an author to get his story 
ver to the reader. He may employ simple narration, or tell the 
tory in the words of one of the characters, or may unfold it through 
ne thoughts and perceptions of one or more of them. But this 
ort of analysis—of ‘the relation in which the narrator stands to 
e story’ —has been done at great length and more thoroughly by 
fy Percy Lubbock in The Craft of Fiction, a book which Miss 
énnedy omits to mention. 

In looking at the question more broadly, Miss Kennedy does not 
ake us far when she says that ‘men ask of the story [under which 
le evidently includes the novel] what they ask of any other kind 
if art. They want pattern, design, order and harmony’. Mr Lubbock 
xpressed the important point more precisely when he said that 
he well-made book is the book in which the subject and the form 
foincide and are indistinguishable—the book in which the matter 
> all used up in the form, in which the form expresses all the 
atter’. 

The plot is the first thing, said Aristotle, speaking of drama. It 
5 equally true of the novel if we take the plot to mean ‘what 
| book is about’—the theme, the motive. Arnold Bennett and Mr 
ercy Lubbock expressed the same idea in almost the same words 
When the one said: ‘Every novel should have a main theme that 
an be stated in ten words;’ and the other: ‘What was the novelist’s 
mtention, in a phrase? . . . If it cannot be put into a phrase it is 
Jo subject for a novel.’ 

‘The true power of a poem consists in the situation, in the 
otive’, said Goethe, and he would surely have said the same of a 
jovel. An artistic novel is an expression in words of a vision of 
fome tract of life which in its essentials has been apprehended 
intuitively before a word has been written. Such different novelists 
s Conrad and Virginia Woolf have testified to the fact that it 
vas in some such vision of a single dramatic situation that a novel 
vas born for them; the writing of the novel was the translation 
if that vision, elaborated, into the words through which the action 
gvas described and the characters were made to talk. 

) It is this intuitive apprehension of the whole, governing every- 
thing in the novel — incidents, behaviour, talk, setting — which gives 
t unity and constitutes its claim to be a work of art. In the 
jeautifully made novel the writing is the long and perhaps painful 
iffort by which the idea is made to take shape in words— words 
jhrough which action is described and the persons exhibit their 


tharacters. Essential as ‘characters’ are to a story, it is not the 
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characters who make the novel but the author’s characterizatic 
of life as he sees it, in which of course the persons are the mz 
element. A good novelist cannot be content just to make charactent 
he shows how they behave under given circumstances. 
Miss Kennedy has said some interesting and often amusing thin; 
about the procedure of novelists, their successes and failures, br 
she has not satisfactorily shown what she means when she say] 
that theirs is an art, or just what are their claims on Parnassus. 
R. A. SCOTT-JAMES | 
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Warden of the Adelphi Centre, and he is now Warden of a Residentia 
Centre for Adult Spastics. He was a frequent contributor to The Adelph 
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What the French Institute in 


London Offers to its Members 
from April 15th to May 15th 


Conférences: 


ARMAND LANOUX, Prix Interallié 1957, sur: ““Panorama de l’humour moderne 
francais” 
LE PROFESSEUR B. KERBLAY, Directeur d’Etudes de |’Ecole pratique des Hautes 


‘Etudes a la Sorbonne, Research Fellow a l’Université de Birmingham, sur: 


“La croissance économique de 1’U.R.S.S. et ses problémes”’ 

LE PROFESSEUR W. M. FROHOCK, Chairman of the Department of Romance 
Languages and Literatures of Harvard University, sur: “Images de la révolte: 
3 Rimbaud, Malraux, Ezra Pound” 

LE PROFESSEUR OCTAVE NADAL, Professeur de Littérature et civilisation frangaises 
modernes et contemporaines a la pemonte, sur: “Paul Valéry et le Cimetiére 

arin 
LE PROFESSEUR ANDRE MATHIOT, Professeur a la Faculté de Droit et des Sciences 
Economiques de Paris, sur: “‘La Constitution Francaise de 1958” 


LE PROFESSEUR JEAN BOUTIERE, Professeur a la Sorbonne, sur: Mireille et Mistral 
| ala lumiére de documents inédits”’ (avec projections et exposition a l’occasion 


du centenaire de Mireille) 


| MADAME JACQUELINE BEAUJEU, Professeur de Géographie a |’ Université de Lille, 


sur: ‘“‘Le monde pourra-t-il se nourrir demain?” 


LE PROFESSEUR J. LESOURNE, de la Société de Mathématiques Appliquées, sur “La 
Recherche opérationnelle”’ (d’entente avec |’Institut de Science Economique 
Appliquée) 


Concerts: 


LE RONDEAU DE PARIS, clavecin, flute et viole de gambe 
BEAUX-ARTS TRIO, violon, violoncelle et piano 
TWENTIETH CENTURY ENSEMBLE sous la direction de HANS-HUBERT SCHONZELER 
Joint-Recital avec MADELEINE VAUTIER, Violon, LEA ROUSSEL, piano 


Expositions: 


Paul Valéry et “La jeune Parque”’ ; : Mistral et “‘Mireille’’ 
Réalisations techniques frangaises 


Théatre: 
Quatre représentations de ‘““Ombre Chére”, comédie de Jacques Deval, par le 
Cercle Dramatique Francais de Londres” 


Une représentation des éléves du Département de Francais du City Literary 
Institute, et du Guildhall 


Films 


“Architecture de Lumiére”’ film réalisé par J.-P. Canancia et Henri Colpi 
“Te Crime de Monsieur Lange”’ film réalisé par Jean Renoir 
“Films Psychiatriques” de Monsieur Pierre Jean 
“Philippe”, ‘““Messages’’, “Celle qui n’était plus”, en présence de Son Altesse 
Royale la Duchesse de Kent (d’entente avec le National Association for 
Mental Health) 
“Tes Louves’’, film réalisé par Luis Saslavsky 


French Conversation Circle, every Monday from 5.30 p.m. to 7.30 p.m. 
Lending Library (40,000 volumes) 
Full Membership £4 4 0 Special conditions for schools and groups 
Admission free to all students for lectures and concerts only 
Please ask for our brochure Public Relations Department 


—— 


THOMAS ANDREWS is rightly famed for his study 
of the physical properties of fluids, in which he showed that above 
what he called the “critical temperature” of a gas no amount of 
compression would produce liquefaction. As knowledge of the 
critical temperature of any gas is essential to an understanding of its 
behaviour, this discovery had far-reaching effects on chemistry and 
engineering. Modern industry’s uses of liquefied gases such as chlorine, 
oxygen, ammonia and sulphur dioxide all derive from principles first 
brought to light by Andrew’s pioneer researches. 

Born in 1813, Andrews was educated at Belfast Academy and the 
University of Glasgow. Later, he studied at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and at Edinburgh, where he took a degree in medicine. Returning to 
Belfast, he practised as a physician until 1845, when he was appointed 
Professor of Chemistry at Queen’s College. There he carried out many 
chemical researches, but his most important work was his investigation 
of the conditions necessary for liquefying gases. Every refrigerator in 


use today is a reminder of Thomas Andrews, the Ulster doctor who 
became a great chemist. 
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